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Adding 3 eden Gelanhien Bolted Steel Grain Modern 115,000 bu. elevator of Burlington Ele- 


] o 
Engineering 
Tanks to an old elevator in 1954 paid Center vator Co., Hebron, Nebraska, a Columbian 


j Sz hat 5 o Pr 
a Co., Oberlin, Kan “ytd wm - “ 19 ; Look Ahead" expansion and modernization 
new storage tanks lending tanks an project. The ‘‘all gravity’ operation saves 


overhead driveway facilities were added to costly machinery. Erected by Jones Construc- 
make the elevator completely modern. Erected tion Co., Grant, Nebr 


by Nichols Construction Co., Oberlin By Building with 


BOLTED STEEL 
GRAIN TANKS 











MASTER-CRAFTED BY 


(OLUMBIAN 


SINCE 1893 


You don't have to go “big’’ to go modern. “ ” 
Riverdale Grain Co.'s 60,000 bu. capacity ele- Look Ahead 
vator has 4 main tanks, 4 classifying and blend- 
ing tanks and an efficient headhouse. Note 
truck driveway under tanks. Erected by Jones 
Construction Co., Grant, Nebr 


engineering pays off. Dotted 
lines show Columbian-planned 75,000 bu. ele- 
vator built in 1946 now incorporated into new 
250,000 bu. modern installation of Lafayette 
Mill & Elevator Co. at Lexington, Mo. 








COLUMBIAN “Look Ahead” Engineering has put present business...and have your installation so 
many smart elevator operators ahead of competi- designed, located, foundationed and constructed 
tion without excessive capital investment. It can that it can be expanded rapidly and economically 
give you the modern, full-service installation that as vour business demands. 

will let you expand from your profits as it builds s 


shay ea Whether a single grain tank meets your needs 


: : : today, or whether you want an entire modern 
Changing trends in grain handling and mer- elevator, it will pay you to look into Columbian 
chandising demand this modern service... blend- “Look Ahead” engineering before you invest. You 
ing and classifying of grains...fast, efficient Mri Liteeti: f ee : 
handling of customer loads by rail and truck... Se ae eer ee ees ~ 
t 


safe, quali y-retair ine storage. With Columbian Your Guide to ‘‘Look Ahead Engineering’’ —this new free [) Boleg 


Columbian ‘Grain Tanks’’ book shows you why and how STEEL 


“Look Ahead” engineering and Bolted St teel Grs 1in Columbian Bolted Steel Tanks are today’s answer to to- ELEVar To 
Tanks you can go modern now to serve your morrow’s problems. Write for your copy. lb TAN 


Ks | 
COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 6 


P. O. Box 4048- U Kansas City, Mo. 


Associate Member, Grain & Feed Dealers National Association. 
Member, American Dehydrators Association. 


STEEL, Master+Crafted by Columbian... First for Lasting Strength 
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Soybean Dust Problems Solved 


by Sturtevant Air Separator 
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RIGHT: Kellogg & Sons 
employee classification ad 
justment on Sturtevant Air Separator 
in operation at Bellevue, Ohio, soy- 
bean meal plant. Separator mini 
mizes air-borne dust losses while 
removing hulls and classifying end 
product 


















LEFT: Two lead-off chutes at bottom 
f Sturtevant Air Separator in 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons plant. One 
chute in the closed circuit system 
sends to packaging all uniform size 
dust-free meal while the other re- 
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undersize fines for pelle 









Closed Circuit Air Separation 
Cuts Losses, Keeps Plant Cleaner, 
Improves End Product 











Dust — finer than 80 mesh — was accounting for 4 
to 5 percent of the soybean meal production at the 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons plant in Bellevue, Ohio. Much 
of this dust was disseminated into the air during process- 
ing, becoming a total loss. And such free dust made 
working conditions unpleasant, plant and storage sheds 
untidy in appearance. Also, the proportion of dust re- 
tained in the end product was an annoyance to farmers 
and ranchers. 

All of these problems have been solved by a Sturte- 
vant Air Separator operating in closed circuit with a 
pelletizing machine. The processed soybean meal goes 
through the Air Separator at the rate of about 85 tph. 
Particles representing dust and hulls go out the fines 
chute to the pelletizer. The pellets are then ground and 
re-circulated through the Air Separator at rates to 10 
tph, bringing the machine’s total capacity to 95 tph. 

The net result is that Spencer Kellogg & Sons now 
has cut dust loss to a minimum, no longer has any air- 


































borne dust problems, and is producing a better standard- FINES ‘ TAILINGS 
ized, dust-free end product. Sturtevant, the pioneer in DISCHARGE a VU DISCHARGE 
centrifugal air separation, has once again helped to 4 

solve a precision classification problem — and without ne 

an expensive, multi-unit installation, Write today for THERE’S A STURTEVANT 
more information. Address: Sturtevant Mill Co., 144 FOR EVERY CAPACITY 





1. . ole) ‘ , 
Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. No other single air separator can match 


Sturtevant’s 40 to 400 mesh classification 4 
‘ 


: range at rates up to 100 tph. . and tested 4 
record of increasing mill capacities from 25 to = 
300° while lowering power consumption as " 


Dry Processing Equipment much as 50 (when used in closed circuit 


with grinding mills). Nine models available, 


The “OPEN-DOOR" to lower operating costs over more years ranging from 3 to 18 ft. in diameter. Request 
Bulletin No. 087. 








CRUSHERS * GRINDERS * MICRON-GRINDERS + SEPARATORS 
BLENDERS + GRANULATORS * CONVEYORS * ELEVATORS _—— 
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The fats of life 
soybean oil 


and 


By J. B. BROWN 


Director, Institute of Nutrition and Food Tech- 

nology, Ohio State University. From his ad- 

dress before the American Soybean Association 
convention in Minneapolis. 


PPoNn MY arrival at your meeting 

“I was immediately impressed with 
the almost fervor of 
your Association in behalf of soy- 
beans. This attitude is quite proper 
because the soybean is not only 
unique in the U.S. farm economy 
but is also in a class by itself nu- 
tritionally, providing as it does per- 
haps the best of the vegetable pro- 
teins, comparing favorably with ani- 
mal proteins in its amino acid com- 
position, and also, in large amount, 
an oil unusually rich in unsaturated 
fatty acids. 

Like some other persons on your 
program, I was originally a farm 
boy in northern Illinois, but in those 
days we knew nothing of the soy- 
bean. My first experience with soy 
beans was in trying to raise the edi- 
ble variety during the second world 
war. In our fat laboratory at Ohio 
State we have worked many times 
with soybean oil and we have known 
for a long while of its potentialities 
as a food product as well as a raw 
material for commercial products. 

The importance of soybean oil in 
our fat economy can be seen from 
an estimate of predicted fat produc- 


evangelistic 


1,600 
Lard 2,625 
Edible beef fat 275 
Edible vegetable < 6,453 
Soap fats** 3,065 
Drying oils 687 


Others 30 


— st 
ind pork fa 


Total 14,735 
* Plus oil equiv. of seed exported. ** Inedible 
animal fats and marine oils classed 


Soybean oil could supply up to 60 or 70 percent of essential 


fatty acids in the American diet, but most EFA are destroyed 
by hydrogenation, says the author. The problem of producing 


edible, unhydrogenated soybean oil is still largely unsolved 


tion (U.S.) for 1956, published last 
year by the U.S.D.A. All values are 
in millions of pounds (See bottom of 
first column.) 

Soybean oil is classed in the pre- 
ceding table as an edible vegetable 
oil. Actually the production of soy- 
bean oil, as oil, amounts to more than 
3 billion pounds, or nearly one- 
fourth of our total visible fat pro- 
duction. Most of this is used in food 
products. As will be emphasized 
later, most of it is profoundly changed 
in composition by hydrogenation 
before use as food. 


Why Fats Important 

From many points of view the 
fats are important in the human diet, 
and in fact in animal diets generally. 
In the first place, of all the nutrients 
required by man, fats are the most 
concentrated form of food energy, 
this energy being required to keep 
us warm, and to allow us to move 
about and in fact to keep alive. Fats 
when oxidized in our bodies provide 
per unit weight two and one fourth 
times the energy derived from either 
carbohydrate or protein. On the 
average, in the United States, fats 
provide over 40% of our total energy 
requirement. Researchers in the late 
Harry Deuel’s laboratory and others 
have shown that the mere metabo- 
lizing of fat calories enhances the 
efficiency of utilization of protein 
and carbohydrate. 

Certain of the fats incidentally 
contain fat-soluble vitamins. Thus, 
butter and eggs (oil of the yolk) are 
fair sources of vitamins A and D. The 
margarines are usually fortified with 
vitamin A. The fats of marine fish 
often contain relatively large 


amounts of these vitamins. Most fats 
and oils contain vitamin E, includ- 
ing soybean oil. Still another con- 
tribution of fats in the diet is their 
favorable influence on the absorp- 
tion of the fat-soluble vitamins; on 
low fat diets or in conditions where 
fat is poorly absorbed (pathological), 
absorption, and hence availability, of 
the fat-soluble vitamins is impaired. 

A most important contribution of 
the fats in animal nutrition is their 
content of the so-called essential 
fatty acids. These must be provided 
in the animal diet and will be dis- 
cussed at length later. 

Still further contributions of die- 
tary fats are flavor and effect on 
texture of foods, both probably im- 
portant in digestion. Foods with de- 
sirable flavor presumably enhance 
digestion by promoting the flow of 
the digestive juices. Some fats have 
so characteristic a flavor as to be 
important in stimulating their use, 
as for example butter, and the carry- 
ing over of butter flavor into marga- 
rine. The effect of fats on texture 
(shortening values) seems self-evi- 
dent. The shortening industry is de- 
pendent on this property of fats in 
bake goods. 

A questionable factor in the nutri- 
tive value of fats is their content of 
cholesterol or sitosterol. Cholesterol 
is found generally in animal fats to 
the amount of a few tenths of a per- 
cent. Two foodstuffs, brains and egg 
yolks, contain about 4% and 1% re- 
spectively of cholesterol. Feeding 
certain species such as the chicken 
and rabbit with diets high in choles- 
terol has been shown to cause a rise 
in the cholesterol level of the blood 
and condition known as atheroscle- 
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rosis. Recent work, however, would 
seem to indicate that the cholesterol 
of our diet is not a significant factor 
in this disease. The vegetable fats, 
including soybean oil, contain sitos- 
terol, which is largely unabsorbed in 
man and so far as we know is insig- 
nificant as a nutrient 


+ 


From the preceding discussion, it 
may be concluded that the fats are 
indeed “the fats of life,” that they 
make several broad contributions to 
our nutritive state and that they are 
actually required in our diet. Thus, 
it is inconceivable that we consider 
the fat-free diet. Further, even a 
relatively low fat diet is likely not 
desirable. Far from the low fat diet, 
it has been estimated that we in the 
United States are eating nearly 100 
pounds of fat per person per year, or 
about 140 grams or nearly 5 ounces 
per day; or, as mentioned previously, 
over 40% of our calories is derived 
from fat. 

The 100 pounds of fat per year is 
roughly divided into visible and in- 
visible of which visible fat makes up 
about 45 pounds. This is the fat we 
eat as lard, shortenings, butter, mar- 
garine and vegetable oils 


Essential Fatty Acids 

The concept of essential fatty acids 
(EFA) originated from work done at 
the universities of California and 
Minnesota. It was shown experi- 
mentally that rats on a fat-free diet, 
but supplied other known nutrients, 
developed a scaly condition of the 
tail and a general dermatitis, and 
failed to grow. The condition was 
prevented or cured by adding fats to 
the diet and specifically two of the 
polyunsaturated fatty acids, linoleic 
and linolenic acids. Later, arachidonic 
acid was added to the list. The 
chemistry of these compounds and 
their occurrence in nature may be 


shown as shown above. 





Crude and Refined 
Vegetable Oils-Soy Oil, Corn Oil, Cottonseed Oil 


No. of carbon 


to carbon 
double 
Formula bonds Occurrence 
Linoletc¢ eg 
acid 1x09, 2 »ttonsee 
ean. et 
noleni nseed (4 


In still later work the EFA have 
been shown to be required by sev- 
eral other species, such as the mouse, 
fowl, dog, and others, but the need 
for these nutrients has not 
proved in man, mainly because of 
the difficulty of setting up the needed 
experiment. Human body fat con- 
tains 5-7% of EFA, mostly as linoleic 
acid; the average adult will contain 
about 142 pounds of these acids, de- 
rived from his normal diet. EFA 
deficiency disease in man is almost 
unknown, but there is good evidence 
that it is not uncommon in infants 
Quite likely, lack of EFA may occur 
in man under extreme pathological 
conditions where fat is not absorbed 
properly. As will be mentioned 
later, in addition to the need for 
EFA to prevent fat-deficiency con- 
ditions, there is recent evidence that 
the EFA and perhaps other polyun- 
saturated acids (many double bonds) 
provide a bonus in good health in 
that they tend to lower the blood 
cholesterol level. 

Within the past 5 years, it has been 
shown that arachidonic acid is the 
central EFA, linoleic acid of the diet 
being converted by the liver into 
arachidonic acid, a process which re- 
quires vitamin B-6, pyridoxine. This 
development is important, because 
arachidonic acid occurs in dietary 
fats only in very small amount, but 
the supplies of linoleic acid in the 
vegetable oils are abundant. To a 
person with normal metabolism and 
getting adequate amounts of B-6, 
dietary linoleic acid is fully as ef- 
fective as arachidonic acid. Incident- 


been 

























ally, linolenic acid is only partly ef- 


fective 

The following table shows the fatty 
acid compositions of two oils which 
are commonly used, following hydro- 
genation, in the formulation of mar- 
garines and shortenings. Corn oil is 
most often used directly as a salad 
liquid shortening, and re- 
sembles cottonseed oil in composi- 
tion 


oil or 


Fatty acid composition of oils used for 
margarines and shortenings 


Cottonseed* Soybean 
Fatty Acid per cent 
Murist 4 
23.4 6.5 
4.2 
22.9 33 6 
47.8 52.6 
Tetradecenoic 0.1: hexadecenc 2.0 


Corn and cottonseed oils will con- 
tain from 47-53% of linoleic acid 
Soybean oil may contain 55% or more 
of linoleic and linolenic acids, mak- 
ing it slightly more potent as a 
source of EFA than the other two 
Unfortunately, the small amount of 
linolenic acid present in soybean oil 
presents problems in providing an 
oil for direct use as food, namely, 
flavor reversion and low stability 


(unless hydrogenated). For this 
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Dr. E. H. Ahrens, Jr., of the Rocke 
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CHART |. SEQUENCE OF EVENTS IN FAT THEORY OF 
CARDIOVASCULAR DISEASE 


Much Dietary Fat 
r 


Bad 


Institute The discussion of 
this theory, however, is entirely my 


felle1 


own. The sequence of events in the 


ory is shown above 


In step | of this theory, it may be 
cholesterol occur 
Either too much 


dietary fat 


explained that 
normally in blood 

fat . “baa 
raises the level of cholesterol in the 
blood. Cholesterol intake in the food 


has little effect 


Cholesterol is a normal constituent 
if all body tissues, is normally syn 
thesized in far larger amount than is 
ever eaten, and is required by the 
body in the synthesis of many vitally 


important compounds 


Both laboratory studies on men 
ind population statistics indicate that 
the level of cholesterol in the blood 
is markedly affected by the amount 
yf fat eaten. Thus, by simply reduc 
ing our fat intake we can lower out 


blood cholesterol possibly by as much 


is 20% 


What is a Bad Fat? 

The expression “bad” fat can be 
explained thus. Certain kinds of die 
tary fat produce higher blood cho 
lesterols than others, at comparable 
levels of intake. Several competi 
tions have been mentioned in scien 
tific and lay literature 


Blood cholesterol levels 


Higher Lower 
undesirable? desirable? 


It is difficult without presenting a 
mass of evidence to discuss the above 
expressions adequately. Actually the 
tirst four competitions above over 
lap in many respects. Thus, the ani 
mal fats which are most commonly 
eaten in this country are beef, mut 
ton and pork fats and butterfat 
These are solid fats, contain pre- 
ponderant amounts of saturated fatty 
acids (palmitic and stearic) and only 


Abnormal Blood Fat 


Too much cholesterol 


Ather 
Plaque formation 


Thickening of wall 


Many Other Causes 


Nutritional deficiencie 


very small amounts of EFA. On the 
other hand, our edible vegetable fats, 
corn, cottonseed and peanut olls, con- 

largely unsaturated fatty acids 

ic and linoleic), are . liquids 
their being referred to as 
oils) and are rich in EFA (linoleic 


(hence 


acid) 

Soybean oil is unique in this pic 
ture. As noted previously it is used 
When 
hydrogenated, composition of the re- 


as food after hydrogenation 


sulting product is profoundly changed 
so that, while the product is solid, it 
presents the anomaly of being largely 
unsaturated but still very low in 
EFA, behaving thus in its effect on 
like the saturated 
Without reviewing 
concluded 


serum choleste 
or animal fats 
the evidence it may be 
that one can lower his blood choles 
terol perhaps as much as 20% by 
eating less fat, by eating vegetable 
oils rather than animal fats or hydro 
genated fats, and perhaps by eating 
so-called EFA 


physicians have pro 


more of the 
Prominent 
posed that cur fat intake be reduced 
from 40% to 25% of the total calories 
If this were done by all of us in the 
United States at the expense of visi- 
ble fat intake, an overproduction of 
up to 3 billion pounds of fat would 
result. The American Soybean Asso- 
ciation should be interested in this 
fact as an economic problem. Many 
nutritionists, on the other hand, are 
aware of the difficulty of trying to 
the American diet, even if 
it were found eventually to be de 
sirable 
In explanation of step 2, Chart I, it 
may be stated that atherosclerosis 1s 
a pathological condition of the blood 
vessels, characterized by a thicken- 
ing of the vessel wall and formation 
of a roughened area or so-called 
plaque on the inner surface of the 
vessel. Both the wall of the vessel 
and the plaque are rich in fatty sub- 
stances, especially cholesterol. The 
fats of the plaque resemble those of 
the blood. For this and other reasons 
it has been claimed that high blood 
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architects 
engineers 


builders 


The edible oils, used in the form 
of salad oils and liquid shortening 
ire mainly corn, cottonseed and pea 


llion pounds 


of cottonseed and ( pear oO are 
hydrogenated and formulated int 
nargarines and solid shortening Ot 
tr nea 2k on pounds of s¢ 
bean < nvdrogenated While 
ood de | of cottor eed O ised as 
edible ¢ vVithout hydrogenation 
very little soybean oil is thus used 
il! Der e ¢ certain speciik 
tecnnolk ( probien whic! are 
mal! the re lit « tne ew percent 
3 f linolenic acid present in the 
O It become mportant then t 
discu brief the change prougnt 
it t | nydrogenatlo! 
Hydrogenation Results 
Hydrogenation of soybean oil Is 
i O! I a t If t We € , | IY 
plete high melting mixture of sat 
ated g eride of palmitic ind 
t I cid A ild re lit The prod 
ct we 1 be olid at bod tempera 
ture and ve poo! digested and 
bsorbed. As commor carried ou 
I drogenatlor s only partia result 
ng i our types ot chemical change 
Add : f hydrogen to double 
? i ng a € n melting 
point and wwering of the iodine 
¢ starting wit! nolenic acid 
1 add D | irogen to each double 
ond one a a time tne proaucts 
vould be n tur fatty acids with 
Ww i one I VU I oO do ble 


of complete plants and units 
for the extraction and processing 
of vegetable oils 


May we talk with you about developing a new process . . . low cost 


modernization and expansion of existing facilities . . . a new plant? 


The Blaw-Knox Rotocel, outstanding 
achievement in solvent extraction, has 
successfully passed the pioneering stage. 
Operating installations now have a 





combined annual capacity in excess of 
4,000,000 tons. Write for new Bulletin 
2515, Blaw-Knox Plants and Processes 
for the Fats and Oils Industry. 








Birmingham 


© New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ San Francisec 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Chemical Plants Division 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania + Chicago 1, Illinois 


¢ Washington, D.C 


See our exhibit in Booth 581—Chemical Show, New York—December 2 to 6 








MRE SP IEE EATEN LETTE IS PRI ON 


“The Soybean Association should encourage research for an edible soybean oil.’’ 


bonds. The last of these would be a 
saturated acid, stearic acid. 

2. Shift of position of double bonds. 
There is no change in iodine value, 
but there is the possibility of forma- 
tion of innumerable 
present in the oil originally. 


iso-acids not 


3. Cis-trans isomerization, result- 
ing again in iso-acids, largely of the 
trans type. Cis forms of the acids are 
the ones which naturally 
Trans forms are much higher melt- 
ing, but have the same iodine value. 
Thus, a margarine or shortening may 
have an iodine value about that of 
olive oil, but still be solid at room 
temperature. 


occur 


4. Formation of conjugated sys- 
tems with fatty acids of two or more 
double bonds. Here the unsaturations 
are not separated from each other 
by a methylene group, as is the case 
of the natural non-conjugated acids 
Fortunately, acids of this type are 
formed only in trace amounts. 

As a result of these changes the 
fatty acids of margarines and short- 
enings formulated from partially hy- 
drogenated soybean oil are an ex- 
tremely complex mixture of natural 
and iso-acids. Recent work in our 
laboratory has pointed out that typi- 
cal products, purchased on the mar- 
ket, contain from 25-40% of trans 
acids (none were present originally). 
The linoleic acid (EFA) content of 
these products has been 90-95% 
destroyed (originally about 50%; 
after hydrogenation 3-8%). The iso- 
acids of margarines and_ shorten- 
ings may amount to as high as 60% 
of the total acids. It is fortunate in- 
deed that there is little or no evi- 
dence that these unique acids do not 
metabolize normally in the animal 
body. The hydrogenated fats have 
been shown, however, to support a 
high blood cholesterol level like the 
solid animal fats such as butter, beef 


fat and lard. The principal damage 
known to be caused by hydrogena- 
tion is the serious loss of EFA. 


If 2 billion pounds of soybean oil, 
containing 55% of linoleic and lino- 
lenic acids, is hydrogenated as com- 
monly practiced, it would represent 
a loss of 900 million pounds of EFA 
annually. This loss would mount to 
well over a billion pounds if both 
soybean oil and cottonseed oil are 
considered, or about 6 pounds of EFA 
per person per year. Such a loss may 
have important health implications 
for the American people. 


Comments in Summary 


In summary may I make several 
general comments of special interest 
to soybeaners. 

1—In the future the soybean will 
increasingly find use as a _ broad 
spectrum food. Until population 
feeding problems become much more 
critical than they now are, the soy- 
bean will not likely supplant animal 
foods or animal protein in the human 
diet in the United States. Soybean 
protein on the other hand, may well 
find increased use as a protein addi- 
tive in special food products and soy- 
bean milk may find special applica- 
tions. Abroad, in the nations with 
more dense populations, soybeans are 
almost sure to increase in use as a 
food product for man. 

2—The soybean even now supplies 
20-25% of our visible edible fat 
supply. If it becomes conclusively 
shown that our high fat diet is a 
health hazard, the trend to eat less 
fat will have economic repercussions 
on the soybean oil market. The low 
fat soybean may be needed to offset 
this trend. Previous research has 
emphasized the high fat soybean. 

3—Soybean oil as available can 


provide 60-70% of our. dietary 


EFA, perhaps providing a bonus in 
good health, but in practice most of 
the EFA are destroyed by hydrogen- 
ation before the resulting product is 
consumed. The American Soybean 
Association should be deeply con- 
cerned with this problem and in the 
answer to the question, “Is commer- 
cial hydrogenation a human health 
factor?” 


4—This Association should encour- 
age research to provide an edible 
soybean oil. More soybean oil should 
be used by the American people as 
“soybean oil.” The problem of pro- 
ducing edible soybean oil is still 
largely unsolved and indeed is a 
most difficult one. Further, a by- 
product of solving this problem will 
be to cut into the use of other edible 
oils. Manufacturers should be en- 
couraged to explore the possibility 
of making margarines and shorten- 
ings with less hydrogenation, or as 
a compromise, by blending fully hy- 
drogenated products with unchanged 
oil. 

Soybean oil, consumed as such, can 
be one of our principal “fats of life.” 
Let us work towards making this an 
objective. 


Receipts at Mobile 


A TOTAL of 7.3 million bushels of 
soybeans was received by the Public 
Grain Elevator at Mobile, Ala., in 
the fiscal year that closed Sept. 30, 
according to the firm’s annual re- 
port. 

Shipments of soybeans during the 
period totaled 7.4 million bushels. 

Heaviest receipts and shipments 
were during the months of October, 
November and December. 

Receipts included: 3,355 carlots, 
227,785 bushels by barge, and 
1,604,998 bushels by truck. 
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Rains were general over a large part of the soybean belt in 
late October to further delay an already late harvest. It appeared 
that a far larger bushelage was still in the fields as of the first of 
November than was generally realized—perhaps up to 125 million 
bushels or over a fourth of the crop. 

A large acreage was still unharvested in northern areas west 
of the Mississippi River, and there was still some combining to be 
done in Indiana and Illinois. Harvest was about completed in Ohio. 
The crop was still largely to be combined in the South and the 
Eastern Seaboard states. 

Latest Weather Bureau reports on the soybean acreage har- 
vested: Ill. 94% (100% normal); Ind. 88%; Mo. 72%; Minn. and 
Iowa 65%; S. Dak. 35%. From other sources we had the following 
reports of acres harvested: Ala. 1.59; Ark. 15-40%; Del. 5%: Kans 
50%; N. C. 0%; Ohio 99%: S. C. just getting under way: Tenn 
15%; Miss. 15%; Va. less than 10%; La. 15%. 

So far there have been few reports of damage to the crop due 
to the delayed harvest and farmers seem unworried about the situ- 
ation. Except in a few southern areas combining difficulties were 
at a minimum and the full crop was being harvested. 

The quality was generally high but there have been some re- 
ports of high-moisture-content beans. Frost did catch scattered 
fields in central Indiana where the crop was planted late. 

Mark H. Brown, New Providence, La., reports the early soy- 
bean crop in East Carroll Parish was a total loss due to rain. H. I 
West, Bay Minette, Ala., says early beans were damaged in south- 
western Alabama, and Townsends, Inc., Millsboro, Del., reports 
many damaged beans in that state. 

Paul C. Hughes, Farmers Soybean Corp., Blytheville, Ark., 
calls the crop in his section the best in years for good quality beans, 
high yields and low foreign material. 


From our on-the-spot reports it appears that well over 300 
million bushels of the 1957 crop may be going into farm and elevator 
storage—though this is a rough estimate at best. States where 
storage may be heaviest are Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Ohio and Indiana. Smaller amounts will be stored in Arkansas 
and Kentucky. Bulk of the crop will be stored in the Dakotas but 
the total is relatively small there. 

Quoting J. E. Johnson, Champaign, Ill.: “Storage will be at 
all-time high. Far more on farms than is generally taken into 
account. More storage built, wheat and oats moved to make room 
and every available space utilized. Champaign County ASC re- 
ports over 200 loans on warehouse reciepts to date, over 50 on farm 
stored beans. No one expects much selling regardlss of price up- 
turn before the turn of the year.” 

Walter W. McLaughlin, Citizens National Bank, Decatur, II1.. 
reports quite a few government loans coming through daily, with 
an estimated 25°% of the crop being sold outright. More producers 
will take advantage of the loan than did last year, he believes. 

Dixon Jordan, Standard Commission Co., Memphis, Tenn.. says 


ARTICLES APPEARING IN LATE NEWS ARE NOT TO BE REPRINTED WITHOUT THE 
PERMISSION OF THE AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION. 





he expects a heavy movement to the loan in the Midsouth. Storage 
facilities there are better than ever before, making for more orderly 
marketing. 

Our observers say only 5% to 10% of the crop is being sold 
in Ohio. 


USDA ON U. S. Department of Agriculture officials think as many as 
MARKET 120 million bushels of beans may go under price support this sea- 
OUTLOOK °°" with as much as 79 million bushels being delivered to CCC. 
Tentative estimates of use in 1957-58 are: Crush 325 million 
bushels (316 million this past year); feed and seed 33 million; ex- 
ports 90 million (65 million past year); carryover 49 million bushels. 
“If prices at harvest are no more than moderately above sup- 
port, holding soybeans for later sale would appear to be a reason- 
ably good risk,” says George Kromer, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice fats and oils economist. “The support price would tend to set 
a floor under the market, at least through January 1958, with a 

good possibility of the usual seasonal rise. 
“On the other hand, any significant rise in bean prices in the 
months after harvest would seem to be a signal to sell, unless the 

fats and oils situation changes greatly.” 


NO CHANGE Total supplies of oilseed meals available for feed in 1957-58 
IN MEAL 2re estimated at 10.1 million tons—about equal to the amount 
SUPPLY actually fed last year, according to the feed survey committee of 
American Feed Manufacturers Association in its annual report. 
The supply of soybean oil meal is based on an estimated crush of 
330 million bushels of beans and continued large exports of beans 
and meal. The crush of cottonseed will be about 7% smaller than 

last year. 


REPORTS ON S. Hayashi, managing director of the Japanese-American Soy- 
EXPORTS ean Institute, quotes a report that the maximum quantity of new 
crop soybeans Japan may get from China will be 150,000 tons. 
Due to floods in Eastern China the quality is expected to be poor 
with moisture 16%-17%. Cost price will be about $73 or $74 per 
ton C & F Japan. 
A total of 8.5 million bushels of soybeans is scheduled to load 
out of the Port of New Orleans in the Oct. 25-Nov. 15 period, report 
W. L. Richeson & Sons, Inc., Port export brokers. ° 
Cash prices 
Oct. 29 
Soybeans, No. 1 yellow, Chicago, bu. $ 2.25% 
Soybean oil meal, Decatur, ton 45.00 
Soybean oil, crude, Decatur, Ib. 1198 
Cash price to Retail cash price 
Farmers for Price for for bagged 


No. 1 soybeans No. 2 soybeans soybean oil meal 
Oct. 29 Oct. 29 Oct. 29 


Ala $2.10 $70 
Ark. $2.06 

Del. 2.10 

Ill. 2.07 $2.08 2.06 

Ind. 1.98 

Iowa 1.98 *1.93 74 
Kans 1.97 1.97 62(@65 
La. . 2.00 

Minn. 1.96 

Mo. 2.10 

Ohio 2.06 2.04 68 
Tenn. 2.05 2.10 60 
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72 Steam Tube 


GRAIN 
DRYERS... 7 


FASTER DRYING AT LOWER COST 


@ Now you can dry whole and cracked corn, soybeans, oats, 
wheat, sesame seeds and other food products and granular 
materials faster and at lower cost. The new improved 72 tube 
dryer design with superior steam circulation and heat transfer 
assures uniform, efficient, fast drying of free flowing materials. 
This new dryer can be installed as a single unit or can be 
stacked 2 high or 3 high to suit your capacity requirements. 


Anderson Dryers are the only grain dryers made with entire 
shell of steel plate rigidly supported by channel iron frames. 
Spiders and bearing supports are likewise of heavy construc- 
tion and each unit is equipped with anti-friction bearings. We 
invite comparison of this Dryer, point by point, with any other 
dryer of any type on the market. 

It costs less than you would expect to pay for such superior 
advantages. Let us give you data on the dryer best suited for 
your particular application. Anderson also manufactures a 42 
tube Dryer for handling materials of a sticky nature such as 
copra, peanuts, flaxseed, etc. This unit has a gravity scraper 
feature which is outstanding. 


Daido 


World’s Largest Suppliers of Extraction Equipment 
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for complete information 
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THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
Division of International Basic Economy Corporation 
1976 WEST 96th STREET e CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


Gentlemen: Please send information on your dryers to 
meet the fallowing requirements: 
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John Sawyer David G. Wing 


American 


AN AMERICAN 
lopment team composed of repre 
U.S. soybean 


exporters 


soybean trade de 


growers, 
lers and left his 
itry Oct. 31 for a 3-week tour of 
soybean industry in Japan 
1m is returning the visit of 
ir group from Japan to this country 
The tour is sponsored joint 
American Soybean Associ 
the U.S. Department of 
in the American soybean 
in Japan are: 
John Sawyer, London, Ohio presi 
he American Soybean As 
clation 
John W. Evans, Montevideo, Minn., 
1 David G. Wing, Mechanicsburg, 
past presidents of the Soybean 
ociation 
Howard McWard, assistant 
| ager, Illinois Grain 
Chicago, Ill 
John N. Haymaker, in charge of 


coordinating company activities in 


een- 


Corp., 


oybean processing and merchandis- 
ng for Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minr 
James W. Martin, director of trade 
velopment for the Port of New 
The purpose of the trip is to ob- 
serve first hand the problems of 
Japanese manufacturers in uSs1i1ng 
U.S. soybeans in their food products 
in Japan soybeans are pri- 
irily a food the problems of usage 
re quite different from those of the 
S. soybean industry 
The team will visit the Japanese- 
American Soybean Institute, the 
operating agency in Tokyo for the 
U.S. soybean market development 
project being sponsored in Japan by 
the American Soybean Association. 
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John W. Evans Howard McWard 


James W. Martin John N. Haymaker 


rade Group to Japan 


Return 1956 visit of Japanese team 


They will meet representatives of all 
Japanese trade groups interested in 
the soybean business, and will visit 
where U.S 
soybeans are used in the manufac- 


Japanese food plants 
ture of such foods as miso and tofu 

While in Japan the team will work 
with Shizuka Hayashi, managing di 
rector of the Japanese-American 
Soybean Institute, and William D 
Termohlen, U.S. agricultural attache 
stationed at Tokyo. 


Roach and Strayer 
Are in Europe 


GEO. M. STRAYER, executive direc- 
tor of the Soybean Council of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., left Hudson, Iowa, Oct. 9 
for Europe, where he was to spend 
a month in behalf of the U. S. export 
market development program for soy- 
beans and soybean products. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Strayer. 
Strayer’s immediate destination 
was London, but he was to join 
Howard L. Roach, 
Council, and the two were to work 
in Italy, Spain and Austria, in behalf 
programs in those two 


president of the 


of export 
countries 

President Roach was in charge of 
the U. S. exhibit of soybeans and 
soybean products at the Cologne, 
Germany, Fine Foods Fair (ANU- 
GA), Sept. 28-Oct. 6 

Roach and Strayer attended the 
market development conference for 
agricultural attaches from U. S. em- 
bassies in Europe, the Near East and 
Africa held at the American Em- 
bassy in Rome Oct. 28-30. 

The Council’s general office for 
Europe was opened in Rome Oct. 15 


with Fred R. Marti, general director, 
in charge. Miss Audrey M. Capes is 
Dr. Marti’s assistant 

This followed the opening of the 
Council’s office for Spain at Madrid 
in July. This office is in charge of 
Don Javier de Salas 

The Council is also opening an of 
fice for Italy in Rome in charge of 
Dominic Marcello. He will work 
under Mr. Marti. 

Mr. Marcello, a United States 
native, has been connected with the 
American Embassy in Rome for a 
number of years. He has recently 
been in charge of trade fairs at 
Verona, Palermo and Bari for the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 

The Soybean Council's objective in 
its European program is to maintain 
and develop expanding markets for 
U. S. soybeans and soybean products 
in cooperation with Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Funds from the project come from 
both FAS and the Council. FAS 
utilizes currencies made 
available to it through the sale of 
Ui... which 
are sold 
foreign currencies 


foreign 


surplus commodities 


abroad in exchange for 


On Surplus List 


THE U. S. DEPARTMENT of Agri- 
culture has announced that soybeans 
have been added and flaxseed de- 
leted in the list of crops designated 
as surplus on lands leased from U.S 
government agencies. 

Any of the 12 designated crops 
produced in violation of leases will 
not be eligible for price support. 
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WHEN I WAS in Argentina last 
summer, I saw evidence that soy- 


cottonseed, and flaxseed as an im- 
portant oilseed crop in that country 
This is not the first effort Argen- 
tina has made to grow soybeans. But 
it is the first scientifically planned 
introduction of the crop. In recent 
years Japanese colonists in Misiones 
Province, who brought seed with 
them, have grown a few thousand 
tons for their own food; but this 
subtropical area does not have the 
best kind of soil and climate for 
soybeans. 
Now, 


mercial 


however, Argentine com 
interests have undertaken 
the introduction of soybeans on a 
large scale. They believe the crop 
may be more profitable than cotton, 
wheat, corn, and sunflower in ce! 


tain marginal districts 


Area for Development 

The area selected for immediate 
development about the size of 
Kansas—includes all of Santa Fe 
Province and parts of adjacent prov 
inces. It extends into important 
areas of wheat and corn production 
on the south and cotton on the 


northeast. Sunflower and flaxseed 


also grow here 

Production efforts for the 1956-57 
crop centered in northwestern Santa 
Fe and southwestern Chaco Prov- 
inces. Last November, although 
19,000 acres 
planting, the season was so dry that 


had been prepared for 
only about 3,600 acres actually were 
planted, and much of the 1,000 tons 
of seed specially imported from the 
United States remained unused. But 
the expected yield of 20 to 21 bushels 
per acre will provide pure seed for 
planting this fall, plus some beans 
for the market 

It was clear to me that careful 
planning has gone into this program 
Argentine agronomists and soil 
scientists, trained in the United 
States, are 
matic conditions in cooperation with 
the Ministerio de Agricultura y Gan- 


Economic analyses are es- 


analyzing solls ana Cll 


ader la. 
tablishing the level of performance 
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The Argentine 
Soybean Venture 


yeans may one da oin sunflower, 
I ma lay j unflower 


soybeans must reach if they are t 
displace other crops. And at govern 
ment research centers and experi 
ment stations, soybean varie 
receiving careful tests. In 
74 varieties were on trial in different 
parts of the country. Those perform 
ing satisfactorily will receive a fui 
ther test in field plantin 
they have proved their adaptability 


to local conditions, 


L- + 1 7 Y 
Like the varieti the farme 
: 
themseleves are carefully electe 
Each gets not only a contract for 


the purchase of his crop, but see 

; 
inoculants, fertilizers, and technical 
guidance Five times during the 


1956-57 crop year, each grower re 


celveda instruction ind practica 
demonstration, covering everything 


from preparing the seedbed, plant- 
ing, cultivating, and controlling dis- 
eases and insects, to harvestin 
crop Successful prod tcers are ex- 


pected to help train others in future 


years 

The present objective is to produce 
15 million bushels of soybeans. Tech- 
niclans expect that by 1959 experi- 


ence will permit the esablishment of 


production thoughout the corn areas 


and many of the wheat areas of 
Santa Fe Province. They claim that 
e - 1] + + 

soybeans will partly replace not 
only these two crops, but cotton and 
yHntlar ] y +} } t} 
Suntiowel alsa, In Une proauctio! 
pattern of this area 
Past History 

Soybeans have a long history « 
misfortune in ntina, dating fror 
around 1882 nd of the century 





saw good results from plantings it 
La Rioja Province; and in 
1900’s the C’ordoba Agricul 
lege reported successful trial 
this time experiments in 
beans for fattening steers brough 
favorable results. In 1915, very large 
yields were reported in C’ordol 
Province Seed was increased. and 
in 1924 the 


distributed 








theory that drought resistance and 
aks : ar animal 4 1 would n 
Vaile aS an animal feeaq woulda mak 
soybeans a useful crop This pro 
gram did not, however, succeed 
establishing the crop on a sound 


footing in any area 


1956-57, 









Argentine Soybean Areas 





























@ Permonent 
Research Centers 

© Experimenta! 
Fields 


Promotion Areo 
cS 1956-57 *, 



















In the early 1930's 





imported 






oybean seed, and about 14,800 acres 






S 
were planted. However, unsatisfac 

tory yields led to low returns, which 
gave little incentive for continued 






production. 






In 1941 the Instituto Argentino del 


Suelo encouraged a commercial firn 










to make further seed import This 
rir ola the eed nd took a op- 
t1or to buv the crops But agair 
production failed to come p to ex 
pectations, apparently becausse 





growers did not know when to p 






and how to grow the crop. In the 
year 1942-43, about 12,300 acré 


117.600 bushels of 






vielaed only about 





Oybdeans 


10.4 bushels per acre 





compared with average U.S. vields 


9 ms ’ aes ae 
of 20 bushels in 1951-55 







Push Safflower Crop 
GENERAL MILLS, Minneapolis, and 
Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp San 


isco, have announced that they 










join in the development of the 





safflower seed crop in the Western 





Great Plains area. 






‘esident and gen- 
r of General Mills’ soy 


bean division, and B. T. Rocea. J1 


y ] al < ] y + 
president of Pacific Vege 















said the wo companies plar 
eventuallv to bDulld a oll owned 
pliant ata site to be select 1iependa- 
ng on the availability of fficient 
acreage 

“Safflower,” Andrews and Roi 
sald, “is now grown I I ne 
Sacramento Valle for I 
it 1S a promising cash crop for 









farmers in many semi-arid regions 






e beans and bought futures lost mone’ 
Sees No Great Price Change 0." "nr" 


But right now farmers are askin 


A UNIVERSITY of Illinois agricul a pound for oil. These prices seem what will happen this year? The 
extremely unlikely this vear if tl economists point out that on Sept 
entire soybean crop is to bs 30, bids to farmers were $2.05 and 

So it looks like a substantial car May futures contracts closed at 
ryover of soybeans next year. And $2.3434—a difference of about 30¢ 
this carryover will probably b Next May the difference will likely 
owned by CCC. Farmers probably be 13¢ to 14¢. Cash soybeans will 
will put enough soybeans into loan gain 16¢ to 17¢ on the May contract 


ly t le government 
So prices can neither go down 


D verv much ; ir “e 
up very mucn to move the price up to the loan Both may go up, both may go down 
Hieronymus points 


Under similar situation fae hh or cash may go up and May future 

aii ic Sit c i |) il til ‘“ 
caressa past, the season’s price peak ha may go down, but the differencs l 
curred early in the marketing , narrow 


Any time prices move above : So this vear it looks as if those 


loan during the coming year, large farmers who have storage space o} 
bisa ON inci tec = by farmers is likely, Hierony- can rent storage will be ahead to use 
month p¢ iin This mus concludes it. Some who do not have storage 01 

; can’t rent it have asked about selling 


I t, the crop nee ti 
ibout 1142 month Futures Trading Poor 
After deducting 


export, 


their beans and buying 
ss The University of 
Substitute for Storage marketing staff looks at the si 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS grain ‘hls way: While cash soybean prices 


a eee ei he distan 
marketing economists have pointed are below the loan, the di ant 


1 17 1 { "ES "1¢ces al t t | KS 9 

out that selling soybeans on the cash futures prices are not. it looks as 1 
; ne nN oh sovbeans wj under loan 

market and buying futures is a poo. enough soybeans will go under loa 

| t ‘ce cas Ic l the loan 

substitute for farm warehous to force cash price up to the loa 

storace by May or July next veai 

(Vian be 

, The grain marketing aff feels 

the economists cit 


As an example 


| | , that » purchase futures ot ¢ 
what happened last vear in the soy hat the purchase of uture: not a 


4 ; 5 200 yUY unless \y thi 
market. Fron t. 1, 1956, to s00d buy unl rae 

: Bas will go above loan o1 
30, 1957, cash soybean prices will go above the loan 01 
from $2.1315 to $2.2612—a gain current prices 


During this same time, May 
s dropped from $2.74'4_ to 


$9 4034.a drop of 6!0¢. Farmers who Grant License to Use 


from October to May were 


. 

a oe _ Autoglyceride Patent 
an products his ul ) a little more than the cost of 

to $47 a ton for meal and 12! torage. Farmers who sold their LICENSE to use a public-service 

patent on preparation of certain 

chemically modified fats known a 

acetoglycerides has been granted 


the U. S. Department of 








Cable Address ‘“Filterfab” . ‘] , ! 
to Beacon Chemical Ind 


tltor Noths. Cambridge, Mass., the Departm 
reports. 


The patent licensed to the 
bridge firm is U.S. No. 2,745,749, en 
® Delivered, as pictured, to any schedule. titled “Glyceridic Mixtures Exhibit 


@ Die-cut with exact precision. 


ing U 


. Unique Properties, and Process 
@ No shrinkage. No large roll goods a ee speesrn ers soena 

inventory. for Their Production.” It was issued 
to Agricultural Research Service sci- 
entists Reuben O. Feuge, Earl J 


Send dimensions or press plate template Vicknair, and Klare S. Markley for 





e Less Shutdown time. 


and material specifications for free sam- work done at USDA's Southern Util 
ples and prices of Filterfab non-woven ization Research and Development 
cotton or synthetic disposable overcloths. Division in New Orleans, La., and 
Also filter paper. assigned by them to the Secretary 
of Agriculture for public uss 

Our 26th Year of Dependable Service to Processing and Retining Industries Copies of the acetoglyceride patent 
may be obtained from the U.S 


Patent Office, Washington, D.C., at 

FILTER FABRICS 25¢ each. Reprints of technical 

papers dealing with acetoglycerides 

may be obtained free from the 

Incorporated Southern Utilization Research and 

1520 E. 17th St. Tel.—Cherrv-1-0456 Cleveland 14, Ohio Development Division, USDA, P.O 
Box 737, New Orleans 19, La 
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CENTRAL research laboratory for Cargill, Inc., has been completed near the com- 


pany’s headquarters office at Lake Minnetonka, 12 miles west of Minneapolis. 


The new three-story building will serve all divisions of the company and will enable 


it to increase research investigations in industrial and edible vegetable oils and 


other fields where the firm is interested 


Crest a New Early Soybean Variety 


CREST, an early matur 
content Canadian soybean 


ing, 
has been approved for us¢ 
country. Crest originated at th 
tral Experiment Farm at Ottawa 


Crest has an erect, bushy habit of 
growth with stems and leaves of 
medium size. It has 
strength and 
than most varieties 


+ 


good stalk 


grows more 


rapidly 

The variety matures 3 to 4 days 
earlier than Kabott and 4 to 7 days 
earlier than Flambeau Seed is 
medium in size and seedcoat, hilum 
and cotyledon are all yellow 

Tests conducted at the Branch Ex- 
perimental Farm at Morden, Mani 
toba, indicate that Crest is well 
adapted for production in southern 
Manitoba, where it has been found 
to have satisfactory maturity and 
yield, lodging resistance and high 
oil content. A good characteristic is 
its ability to carry the lowest pods 


h Experimental 
Morden,” states F. Dimmock, Ottawa 


The need there is for 1 early ms 


e grour 


“Although 


tawa—the ability to grow more 
diy than most varieties 
about the first 


emergence.” 


weeks 


Add Three States to 


Nematode Quarantine 
ON OCT. 10, Arkansas, Kentucky, 


were aadea 


products 


hicles and 


spread the 


A new county, Camden, in North 
Carolina, has been reported infested 


with the nematode 





CECIL BAYS 
BILL STEPHENS 
ART PION 


ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA 


HILLCREST 6-4429 
RYAN 1-5125 


1135 WEST HUNTINGTON DR. 


MEMBERS—NATIONAL FATS & OILS BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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How your 


nearby Butler 


contractor can 


cut your 
storage 


with Butler 
steel tanks 





ee, pags” 














Here’s a business-getter for a large city terminal. This country grain receiving depot enables the Davis Grain 


Company, Norfolk, Va., to secure grain in outlying competitive areas. Installation which uses Butler tanks was 


built by O. A. Newton & Son Company. 


Meet Paul Cooper of the O. A. Newton & 
Son Company, Bridgeville, Delaware. He’s 
typical of the Butler contractors all over 
the country who are local experts in build- 
ing Butler steel tank storage facilities. 
Your Butler contractor knows the 
special construction problems, infestation 
problems and weather conditions in your 
area—and how to solve them with weather- 
tight, rodent-proof Butler steel tanks. 
He’ll help you get all of the other benefits 


of Butler steel tanks, too — low initial cost, 


low insurance rates, minimum mainte- 
nance, excellent fire and weather protec- 
tion, easy cleaning and fumigating. And, of 
course, Butler’s speedy erection. 

Butler bolted steel tanks are also widely 
used for bulk storage of feed and ingredi- 
ents. Capacities range from 1,297 bushels 
to 123,364 bushels. 

For complete handling of your storage 
problems by a man who can give you serv- 
ice that cuts costs, contact your nearby 


Butler contractor listed on opposite page. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 461, 1020 East 63rd Street, P.O. Box 7027, Kansas City 13, Missouri 


961 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
931 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


Dept. 61, South 27th Street and Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California 


Manufacturers of Farm Equipment - Oil Equipment + Buildings * Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Custom Fabrications 


Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, 


18 


Minn. ¢ Galesburg, Ill. © Richmond, Calif. © Birmingham, 


Ala. © Houston, Texas ¢ Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Find your BUTLER 
Consumer Sales for Soya Lecithin Grow contractor here 


ALABAMA 

Avery Construction Company, Birmingham 
: ae ae : ARKANSAS 
FOR THE PAST 10 years Ralph A ple have been helped with skin dl Delta Steel & Construction Company 
a a ae. i ; We Bank of West Memphis Bidg., West Memph 
Goldenberg, a food chemist, has been ease and diabetes Spihp aera pa - Highway 67 North, Newport 
CALIFORNIA 
John W. Williamson & Sons, Inc 


engaged in the soya lecithin field. n 
on — k \ 1} eggs fo . 
Earlier, he worked ith eggs for Inc., and Standard Research Pro 446 West Putman, Whittier, California 


president of Nationa 
the tanning industry, was assistant ducts. Inc.. Mr. Goldenberg has his Matthis Company, 57 Post St., San Francisco 
chief chemist in charge of the dairy seneral offices at 2938 N. Halsted St OSES SES SY SS... FO. Rae a8, Cnaenene 
and poultry laboratories of the U.S Ch ‘ 1] i _ parte 
: i ‘ Pikes: Chicago, II] Madron Manufacturing Company, 5100 Race St., Denver 
Department of Agriculture i DELAWARE 
0. A. Newton & Son Company, Bridgeville 
for the W. E. Long Cc GEORGIA 
‘ Fees Greek Farmers Amazed cui states c: 
In 1947 he opened his own labora- 1517 Jonesboro 


tory and formed Standard Research By the U. S. Exhibits pose 


418 West Myrtle Street, Gainesv 


cago, and did experiment 


Steele Cr 


THE AMERICAN agriculturs x IDAHO ; 
hit at the Inte ol) Tne . J. H. Wise & Son, Inc., 222 Broadway 
1D il The nternational ra all oes satin “ompa 

in Salonica, Greece, Sept 22, was 277 Pierce Street, Twin Falls 


Stephen ILLINOIS 


any 


1] , 
well attended, repor 
I Ch 


: J. H. Walters Co ) 
who represente¢ n Soy bean Nestern Tank & Buil 
il of America, In¢ a i feed INDIANA 
itionist at the Fair. Dr. Stephe: hinkle Constructic 

; 1325 North ‘‘C”’ 
IOWA 


Epperson & Company 


prole SSOI 


The exhibits 
feeding practice 
America as contré 
d in Greece 
were amazed and would stand for Robert Construction Cc yd St., Sabetha 
MAINE 


some time comparing 
L. M. Cutchin & Company, P.O. Box 167, Caribou 


ad 


1 1 ynder th +1 . ‘ 
iucea unaer tne WO CO 1t10n < 5 
: ae ; MINNESOTA 
Dr Stephenson hey quit sgenson Construction Company 
son Co uction C pa 
Flour Exchange Building, Minneapolis 15 


T. E. Ibberson Company 


impressed with 
utilization that An ve eX t ¢ AND Flo hang do Minneao 
utilization that American xpect to 400 Flour Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis 
Ralph A. Goldenber - — : 
. obtain. An exhibit of soybeans and MISSISSIPPI 
Southland Supply Company, 518 South Maple, Laurel 
ee seme Rei? ; MISSOURI 
the use of soya lecithin as an emulsi Stephenson received considerable at- The Essmueller Company, 1220 South 8th St., St. Louis 
fier in the baking of bread. Thess tention MONTANA 
. Talcott Tank Company 
emulsifiers are used by commercial The Greek farmer im 2600 Ninth Avenue, North, Great Falls 
} NEBRASKA 
| Darland Tank Construction, 4436 Ames Avenue, Omaha 


Sc the le ise f o i‘ 1 , . 
softne without the use of chem mechanical milking of ! Jones Construction Company, Grant 


Products, Inc., where he developed oybean oil meal prepared by Dr 


bakers for retaining freshness and pressed with 


icals ‘icthe hatatine: 3 oes 

oo chicks hatching in lass 1n NEW MEXICO 

Three years ago Mr. Goldenberg right before thei S The Banes Company 

| : 4322 Second Street, N.W., Albuquerque 
The feeding exhibits were actually NORTH CAROLINA 
Aeroglide Corporation, 510 Glenwood Ave., 
mal and poultry producers in / Y1- NORTH DAKOTA 
; Jacobsen Construction Company, Williston 

r results tnan Koland Construction Company, Bottineau 


formed another company, National 
Lecithin, Inc., and started promoting 
refined soya lecithin in granular 
form and in tablets for the consumer, 
to be sold through leading drug 
stores, health food stores and depart 


somewhat conservative. Many 


ca are achieving better 1 I 
those portrayed by the exhibit OREGON 
sin } . rdso rson, 81 W. Parkway Drive, Portland 
ment stores in the Midwest area Since, however, the Greeks were pnsccnensiechenctercigaiai eeeaeitias . 
Ree PENNSYLVANIA 
se vith the hibit as pre , ; nv. Inc.. Mune 
As far as he knows, this was th — PE Sprout Waldron & Company, Inc., Muncy 
i] that 
first time anyone had attempted to ul that $§OUTH DAKOTA 
, j tI would hav ac t ar K- Hartung Construction Company, Box 8 
promote refined soya lecithin through . scar ah Mba : pted an Bes Roddell - Moreen Stee! Company 
the media of radio, newspaper ads portraying the optimum results 335 West 12th Street, Sioux Falls 
and television. Through his adver we are receiving in America to- bagg-mnenng 
‘ aecarding ' *4 ” W. J. Savage Company 
tising campaign he says consumer y, according to Dr. Stephenson Flour & Feed Mill Division, Knoxville 
sales have greatly expanded and the xample, the exhibits in Greece TEXAS 
industry is fairly big and growing showed a 3-pound broiler produced Briggs Weaver Machinery Company 
; ; ‘ , : : . 5000 Hines Boulevard, Dallas 
daily in 10 weeks with a feed conversion Panhandle Steel Building Company 


of 3 pounds f feec , 1001 N.E. 5th Avenue, Amarillo 
" eed son id of E. O. Ross, Inc 


Refined soya lecithin has proven 

beneficial as an addition to the regu- gain. This amazed the Greeks, yet a _1903 North Lexington Boulevard, Corpus Christ 
11) Wallace Sales & Engineering 

lar food intake, according to Mr produced in America could PO Box 899, Wichita Falls, Texas 

Goldenberg. He says it may prove n xist unless its feed conversion UTAH 

L. J. Halverson Co., 235 Paxton Ave., Sait Lake City 

WASHINGTON 

>] . Baardson & Larson, 11730 Mt. Brook Lane, Tacoma 

coronary heart disease, arteriosclero- Please mention the Soybean Digest The Haskins Company, East 3613 Main, Spokane 


sic ¢ sallc ies. Als 1e says O- y n YT) io ¢ Wr ¢ rticer 
is and gallstones. Also, he says peo when writing to our advertisers BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


} 


helpful as an aid to people with was more efficient than this! 


symptoms of arthritis, rheumatism, 
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1957 Crop Big, of Good Quality 


SOYBEAN har st w : in most 


r mna 


, quality of the crop 
gooa—exceptional In many 
areas But there was trouble wi 
' ' ry } Ti) iY 


In some 


spots, 


excesslve torels 


that oll con 


equal to last 


reports are that farmers are 
a major portion of the crop 
that country offerings have been 
lany areas considering the 

ize of the crop 
Reports from our correspondents 
Illinois. Walter W. McLaughlin 
Citizen National Decatut 


harvested. Per acre yield 


Bank, 
Crop 99 
10 lower than 1956. Some lodging 
ith Harosoy. Estimated 25% being 
outright. More than last vear 
unde; 


government’s 


support 





~“Aeroglide 


The World’s 
Finest Grain Drier 


@ DRYING 
2,000 Bushels 


CAPACIT 


@ DRIES 
beans 
Buck 


DUCK W 


@ FIRED 
LP Gas 


Sa 


/ 
/ 
“Ae 
\ 


\\ 


S10 GLENWOOD AVE. — RALEIGH, N. c 
TELEPHONE 2-6422 











program. Quite a few loans coming 
through daily 

W. V Quincy Soybean 
Products Co., Quincy (10-19): Total 
vield between 10 and 15% more than 
1956 Oil content 18.5% to 19° 
Test weight 54.5; moisture average 


») P< . M ¢ 
12.6% ; forei ) 


gn material average 2 
About 40‘ of crop being sold out 


right. Growers will take full advan 


governments support pro 


ld, Pana 

rain 1n 
drought 
of crop harvested when very 
Much cracking. 60% of crop 
outright 10° 


support program now. Rest 


1g sold 


going 
undet 


will depend on price action before 


January. Long harvest. Easiest crop 
to handle in 10 years 

Indiana. Chester B. Biddle, Rem 
10-22): Some 30 miles from 
here some late fields still out. Total 
Quality 
Maybe 10% of « rop being 
sold outright 

J. B. Edmondson, Danville 


I've been singing the 


ington 


vield up a little from 1956 


very good 


sovbean 

ever since the floods stopped in July 
until harvest time, then the yields 
broke all records on our farms. S¢ 
I'm cured! Even though I can’t ac 
count 1) all my past experience 
for what happened in the soybean 


fields this summer. This is the gen- 


eral experience here. Orderly mar- 
keting of the 


seems to be 


huge soybean crop 
Quality 
high, size of seed unusually large, 
which accounts in part for the sur- 
prising high yields. Weed seed too 
No damage except frost in 


developing 


common 
latest fields, which are a small com- 
Around 40-45% 
being sold outright. Seems to be little 


parative acreage 
interest in government program. Gen- 
erally, beans are stored on the basis 
of a rising market later in 1957 or in 
1958 

Iowa. Glenn Pogeler, north Iowa 
Cooperative Processing Association, 
Mason City (10-21): 70% combined. 
Too much moisture. Five good days 
of combining would clean up the 
Total yield up 12% to 20% 
Federal Oct. 1 crop report low by 2 
Quality much bet 


beans 


bushels per acre 
ter than last year and about the 
same foreign material. Oi] content 
slightly better, test weight 56.5, mois- 
ture 12%, f. m. 2.5% to 3%. Twenty 
percent of crop being sold outright, 
50% to 60% will go under the loan. 

Kentucky. David Frymire, Ohio 
Valley Soybean Cooperative, Hend- 
erson: We anticipate a drawn-out 
acres of 


with substantial 


very late beans. Our guess is yield 


harvest 


down 2 to 3 bushels per acre but 
acres up to make yield about like 
1956 and just a little more. So far 


tests show oil content around 20.3% 


SOYBEANS FOF BEANS 
October 1957 Crops Reporting Board, AMS, USDA 


Yield per acre 
Average 


—————— Bushels 


Indicated 
1946-55 1956 1957 


Production 
Average Indicated 
1946-55 1956 1957 
1000 Bushels— 


301 

445 
2,440 
345 

3 6( 
486,573 
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Late varieties will cut this some 
Test weight 54-55; moisture 11%; 
f. m. 3.1% Beans are average to 
good. Little damage Actual dirt 
from dry fields is only deterring fac 


RC 


tor © of crop being sold outright 
Indications are that farmers will wait 
and see with regard to the govern 
ment’s support program 

Louisiana. W. M. Scott, Jr., Scott 
Plantations, Tallulah (10-21): Con 
tinued wet weather ruined chance 
of excellent yields and high quality 
Our Dorman yield 25 bushels of what 
looked to be 35- to 38-bushel crop 
Lee crop looks good but are low so 
some loss to be expected. Outlook 
for completion of harvest Nov. 20 

Minnesota. Eldred Buer, Canby 
(10-20): I believe on the average 
throughout the county there are 
more good fields than usual with 
smaller weed problem in spite of the 
excessive moisture this year. The 
county’s average will probably not 
be as high as last year, for the north 
half of the county sustained con- 
siderable loss from hail and severe 
windstorms. On the whole I would 
say yields for the county are very 
good. One hears of a few fields hit- 
ting 40 bushels per acre I think 
from 20 bushel w 30’s will 
catch the bulk of the crop 

John R. Thompson, University of 
Minnesota agronomist, Waseca (10 
22): This year’s soybean crop is the 
best in both yield and total volume 
that south central Minnesota has eve1 
had. Many reports of beans yielding 
30 to 40 bushels per acre. Quality 
excellent 

Missouri. A. O. Tischer, Callao 
(10-22): Average vields lower than 
1956. Quality of Clark beans, early 
plantings very good. Others poor to 
medium. Clark our best variety this 
year with many reported yields 45 
bushels or better. Our own case of 
80 acres Clark on silt loam following 
100 bushel corn did slightly bette: 
than 52 bushels, in 28-inch rows 
Harosoy 29 bushels. At least 40% of 
growers will seal beans 

Carver Brown, Laddonia (10-22) 
Yields about same as 1956. Quality 
generally good. 50% being sold out- 
right. Very little use of support pro- 
gram. 

Mississippi. D. Gray Miley, Pan- 
ther Burn Plantation (10-19): Total 
yields one-third more than 1956 
None harvested to date. Quality will 
be good if weather is good during 
Novembet Slight damage from 
woolly bear caterpillar. All will be 
sold at harvest. Only small amount 
of storage available. 

North Carolina. George E. Spain, 
agronomy extension specialist, North 
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where freight trains 4 : 
get off to a fast start bi 
reight cars, aded with farm me 


issembled 


into new 


More Railroad Progress like this 
depends on adequate earnings 


Isn’t this common sense ? 


lectronic freight vard cost a lot of 

e Col ipl tely self-sust unig railroads 
unings. When railroads are able to 
Ul benefit. And railroads just aren't 
hese days to put into operation all the 


} } 


oped. as fast as thev would like. 
re of these 


st efficient svstem of mass 


, 
transportaticn. But tl 


| 
clr earning power Is hamstrung by outdated 


govern ent pol ies that favor con 1h ( ms of transportation. 


As a result, the ra wnings are reduced and the 


nation loses some fi railroad progress. In your 


interest — in the inte1 of every American family — railroads 
should be given equal opportunity to earn an adequate return 


on their investment. [sn’t this common sense ? 


AMERICA MOVES AHEAD WITH THE RAILROADS 


qe) YOUR BASIC TRANSPORTATION 


reopen sooo CON NaneeReLIe 





Carolina State College, Raleigh (10- 
22): Outlook for completion of har- 
vest Dec. 1 
anticipated except for localized and 
Yields al- 
1956. 
Summer 
No 
of be 
because of lack of farm storage 
North Dakota. Floyd Poyzer, man- 
Amenia Seed & Co.. 
(10-22): 60% crop har- 
Very wet fields. Yields same 
Going to have considerable 
80% 
support program. 


No combining troubles 


scattered weed problems 
most 


Insect 
drought 


comparable with 
damage evident 


affected 


part 


yield per acre signifi- 


cant crop will stored 


ager, Grain 


Amenia of 
vested 
1956 


as 


damage will go under govern- 


ment 
Tennessee. Dixon Jordan, Standard 
Commission Co., Memphis (10-21): 
About 5% of crop in Midsouth har- 
Will be ot 
November or depending on 
Many fields 
frost the 


area occurred 


vested completed end 
later 
weedy need a 
Last 
this 
12 and 18 
the 
before 


weather 


killing yeal peak 


movement in be- 


Oct 
not 


tween This year we 


do expect movement to 
week 


better 


reach a peak of Nov 
11. Quality than aver- 
on all factors but it’s still early 
of 
damage to 

There will be 
but the 


ire better than ever making for more 


looks 
age 


Southern portion our area has 


considerable due exces- 
tempo- 


facilities 


sive moisture 


rary market gluts 
movement 


Ontario. Gilles 
(10-22): 90% of 


orderly 
DePutter, 
crop harvested 


Appin 
Very 
No 


excel- 


favorable year for harvesting 


weeds to speak of. Quality 


SOYBEANS: ACREAGE, YIELD PER ACRE, 


Acreage? 


Average 
1935- 1950- 
Continent and country 9 


North America 


+ 


Europe 


Iwan 

Thailan 

South America: 
Argentina 


Rroz 


Africa: 


Northern Hemist 
less than 5 
ning w th 

+ r 
statistics rt 
of 


which 
reign 
research 


office 


Jaries, except as 


AND PRODUCTION 


1955 
1,000 acres 


f the 


3 < 
urce material 


lent. Very little damage of any kind. 
25% of crop being sold outright, re- 
mainder divided about equally be- 
farm elevator 
Storage filled to capacity. 


tween and storage. 


’57 World Crop 


Another Record 


WORLD PRODUCTION of soybeans 
1957 is by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service at 883 million 
bushels. This represents a record 
outturn the fourth 
year, exceeding production in 
by 3% and the 1950-54 
almost one-third. 

The estimated 29 million-bushel 
increase from 1956 is due almost en- 
tirely to the further increase in U. S. 
production, as China’s crop is 


in forecast 


for successive 
1956 


average by 


be- 
lieved to be down somewhat. The 
United States and China produce 
90% of the world’s soybeans 
and export nearly all of the beans 
and oil that move in world trade. 


over 


Canada’s production, currently es- 
timated at a record 6.1 million bush- 
els, is 15% above last year’s outturn 
The bulk of the 
Ontario, but this year 
acres were planted in Manitoba 
(3,000 acres in 1956), where an aver- 

yield of 10 


in 
some 4,000 


crop 1s grown 


age bushels per acre 1s 
reported 

in China-Man- 
churia is believed to be down from 
1956 to the 1955 


when an estimated 335 million bush- 


Soybean output 


possibly level— 


ANNUAL 1955-57! 


Yield per acre 
Average 
1935- 1950- 


1956 19573 39 54 1955 1956 


19573 


els were produced. Acreage report- 
edly declined from 1956. Moreover, 
there have been reports of adverse 
spring weather and of summer floods 
in some important soybean areas. 

In Japan production this year is 
expected to be up slightly from 1956, 
when unfavorable weather adversely 
affected the crop. Reliable data have 
not been reported as vet regarding 
1957 soybean crops in other produc- 
ing areas of Asia. 

Yugoslavia’s soybean crop is fore- 
cast at almost three times the small 
output of last year. Production in 
Eastern Europe also is believed to be 
up this year. 

Soybean production in Brazil in- 
10% in 1957 
an important 
export crop in Brazil in recent years, 
with Japan the principal market 
While soybeans have been a minor 
Argentina, about 100,000 
produced this year. 
And, as a result of extensive experi- 
work, further 
the near future is foreseen. 


estimated 
have 


creased an 


Soybeans been 


crop in 


bushels were 


mental expansion in 

Soybean production in Africa is of 
relatively small importance. Nigeria 
is the major but small 
quantities also are grown in the Bel- 
gian Congo, British East Africa and 
the Union of South Africa. The bulk 
of the Nigerian crop is purchased by 
the Nigerian Marketing for 
export. Purchases from the 1957 crop 
expected to the 
594,000 bushels purchased from last 


producer, 


3oards 
are 


approximate 


vear’s harvest. 


IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES AND THE WORLD, AVERAGES 1935-39 AND 1950-54, 


Production 

rage 

1950- 
54 


Ave 
1935- 
39 1955 


1956 19573 








Bushels 


Hemisphere cr 
same year 

ess than 500 acr 
Purchases f 


r ext 
jucing untries 
rer 


estimate for 


Prepared or e 
ches 
undaries have 


> far as f 
| estimate 


1,000 bushels 


art of the year 
¢ , possible 
* Java 
12 Inc timat suntries 
af ficial 
results 


present 


udes e 
timate 
other | repr 
been adju 


and 
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“Who, me? Tomorrow’s hope?” 


Ww admit that’s a pretty lofty title, 
young lady. But what we mean is 


that you and the thousands of other farm 


girls are mighty important to this country’s 
future. 

Whereas your farm background will serve 
you well in whatever lot you pursue, let’s 
look at your future on the farm. 


From our point of view, it looks like a 


mighty good future. There are lots of 


reasons why. 

You see, with the population growing so 
fast, cities starting to burst at their seams 
people will be needing more and more things 
from the farm. And that puts farm folks ina 
key position. 

Why do we feel you’re so important? 
You'll be tomorrow’s farm homemaker. 
You'll have the job of provid.ng your home 
with warmth and love and happiness. We 
couldn't very well do without you. 

How will /iving on the farm be? Ask your 
mother how much things have improved on 
the farm just since you were a baby. Then 


look at all the progress that’s already been 
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made in making a housewife’s life on the 
farm more pleasant. Why, right now you can 
have all the conveniences that any housewife 
has—even those living in the largest cities. 
And in years to come, living should be even 
more comfortable. 

The way this world’s population is boom- 
ing, before the turn of the century there'll be 
136 people to feed and clothe for every 100 
today. That’s a whale of an increase. And 
it means a tremendous challenge to the 
ability and skill of our farm families. 

But as we said earlier, young lady, with- 
out you and your influence, the future in 
farming wouldn't be nearly so bright. 

Did we say you're “tomorrow’s hope?’ 

We sure did. And we think the title fits 
you like a crown. 

Wear it proudly. 

Yes, we at Cargill are convinced that 
this pretty young lady is tomorrow’s hope, 
and we're all counting heavily on her. 

We've seen a lot of farm girls grow up 


during our 93 years as Creative Processors 


of farm products, and we know the fine 
kind of women they are. 

We know, too, that today’s farm girl will 
fulfill her destiny in the same quiet, magni- 
ficent way her mother has . . . with the 
stamina of a pioneer, the devotion of a 
Saint, and a precious gift of love and under- 
standing that defies description. 

Yes, tomorrow looks bright for this young 
princess and her crown. 

And largely because of her, we at Cargill 
feel our future is bright, too. Through 
Creative Processing, our aim is to change 
an ever-increasing number of raw farm 
crops into finished products people will 


need and buy. 


23 Years of 
Creative Processing 
of Farm Products 


CARGILIEL 
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JAPANESE-AMERICAN SOYBEAN INSTITUTE 


Miso Maker Switches to U. 8. Beans 


By SHIZUKA HAYASHI 


Managing Director, Japanese-American bean ict The speaker was J 
Soybean Institute, Tokyo, Japan , 


soybeans and soy 


president 
EVIDENTLY STIMULATED by the Mis 


various educational and promotional 


Japan 


projects of this Institute, U. S. Beans Exclusively 
number of similar activities in tl The biggest miso maker in this 
campaign for more consumption district and one of the largest in 


ovbean foods are being carried out Japan—he also manufacture shoyu 


by different groups including more has been using U.S. soybeans only 
sponsorship of different In the early part of this season 
Publicity The reasons given by the presi- 


dent, Mr. Sasaki, for preferring U.S 


ral governments 
consumption of soybean 


as become quite popular 
é& led | 1 1 ality of domestic soy- 
The writer attended a week-lon ) aome ( Oy 
! \ ven be: f +] 
soybean promotional prog en beans of the same 
Septembe r in the city differ in quality according to 


iveas produced 
Domestic 


produced in the northern Hon- 


which has a population 
400,000 
products like miso, shoyu, tofu, soy 


, ssi ee : 4 I areas, CO! 
bean salad and cooking oil, natto, 


especially 


Various exhibits of soybean soy beans 


itain purple colored 
kinako, etc., were displayed together give a darker 
with actual cooking demonstrations o contaminat 
of these products. Several panels during storage. 
showing nutritional values of soy- generally higher 
beans and soybean products which and beside the 
re used by the Institute during vailable from any speci- 


recent Tokyo fair were sent ove 


this exhibit 

is given 
Many housewives and others wer 
different 
booths and the cookin demons 


tions Education Needed 


The Institute participated on that rst of a series of classes for 


: because 
gathered in front of the 


uniform s1z 


occasion in the name of the Food s was held in Kyoto Oct. 4 and 
Life Improvement Association back D1 name of the Japan Nutrition 
ed by the Ministry of Agriculture J li 1 (Welfare Ministry). Wil- 
efectural Govern T len and Mr. Craw- 
in Tokyo 


and the 


ment by ing a lecture attache 
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and Manila respectively, attended 


with staff members of this Institute 

Very educational and interesting 
lectures were given, one on the im 
portance of soybeans as a food 
source by Professor Nakamura of 
Utsunomiya University, and anothei 
on the status of Japanese nutrition 
by Professor Nishio of Kyoto Uni- 
versity. 

In spite of the fact that the quality 
of U.S. soybeans has been steadily 
improving since the activities were 
initiated by this Institute, a number 
of those present, especially those 
representing the miso and tofu 
about foreign 


groups, complained 


material and the irregular size of 
U.S. soybeans. 

To these complaints emphatic and 
persuasive explanations were given 
that the quality of U.S. soybeans, 
especially foreign material content, 
has been greatly improved. The fact 
was substantiated by figures show- 
ing analysis of all shipments arriv- 
ing in Japan during 1956 and 1957, 
which show an average of foreign 
material below 2%. 

Impressions of Japanese consumers 
such as were manifested in this 
meeting certainly require time and 
patience to be corrected. The duty 
of this Institute is to carry on educa- 
tion and demonstrations repeatedly 
until correct and better impressions 
are implanted in the minds of all 
consumers using U.S. soybeans 

Very frequently it is claimed that 
the taste and flavor of products made 
from U.S. soybeans are not as good 
as those manufactured from domes- 
tic or Chinese soybeans. These points 
require further research. It is hoped 
that the survey of Dr. A. K. Smith 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture which will be carried out on 
his arrival in Japan will help to 
solve these technical problems. 


Chinese Soybeans 


The production of new crop Chi- 
nese soybeans is expected to be 
around 10 million tons, with a sur- 
plus for export of about 1 million 
tons, according to a business man 
who recently returned from a trip to 
Red China 

He reports that about 600,000 to 
700,000 tons will go to Russia. The 
maximum quantity Japan may get 
from China, he 
150,000 tons 

Due to floods in northeastern 
China the quality is expected to be 
bad, with moisture from 16% to 17%. 
The cost is approximately $73 or $74 
per ton C & F Japan 


expects, is about 
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NECESSITY of soy proteins to feed meat animals is discussed by Howard L. 
Roach, president of the Soybean Council of America (left) with Dr. Joseph Wienken. 


COLOGNE FAIR WAS 
MOST SUCCESSFUL 


THE U. S. DEPARTMENT of Agri- 
culture reports that the exhibit of U 
S. farm 
Germany 


products at the Cologne, 
“Fine Foods Fair” 
broadened and strengthened contacts 
between German buyers and Ameri- 
can exporters of U.S. farm products 

The Cologne Fair, held Sept. 28 to 
Oct. 6, attracted more than half a 
million persons. Significance of the 
promotion is indicated by the fact 
hat Germany, in 


was the third largest world customer 


fiscal vear 1957, 


for American farm products. 

In addition to serving as a show- 
case for displaying U. S. agricultural 
products to German consumers, the 
exhibit was an effective meeting 
place for American 
businessmen. At the U. S. pavilion, 


German and 


informal luncheons and conferences 
helped to pave the way for expand- 
ing the German market for Ameri- 
can farm commodities. Means of 
easing import restrictions and meet- 
ing other trade barrier problems 
were discussed, and business con- 
tacts established. 

The market-promotion exhibit was 
one of the most successful of the 20 
overseas displays presented in the 
Department’s International Trade 
Fair program in the past 2 years. As 
with other exhibits, the Cologne dis- 
play was a joint endeavor of the 
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Department and cooperating U. S 
private trade groups 

The Trade Fair program is part 
of the Department’s foreign market 
development activities financed with 
foreign currencies acquired through 
sales of surplus commodities 

Commodities di 
citrus, deciduous, canned and dried 
fruits; poultry and poultry products: 
lard and meat products; wheat and 
wheat products; honey; fresh frozen 
and fresh prepared foods; tobacco: 
and soybeans and soybean products 

Visitors expressed keen interest in 
American methods of cooking, pack- 
Many ate 
American doughnuts, some fried in 


aging, and marketing 


soybean oil, some in lard: tasted soy 


] _ La 
lard in the old 


bread, spread with 
German custom; and bought thou 
sands of pieces of cooked American 
poultry. 

German official interest in the ex- 
hibit was evident. Dr. Heinrich 
Luebke, German Minister of Food, 
Agriculture and Forestry twice 
visited the U. S. pavilion and asked 
many questions about American farm 
products. 

Private trade groups cooperating 
with the Department in the exhibit 
included the Soybean Council of 
America, Inc 

Howard L. Roach, Plainfield, 


splayed were 


oja-( 
haftesten Le 


ft te, poet 
= rete 


SOYBREAD is shown to German 
housewife, at Anuga Fair, by Miss 
Ursala Cauer, bilinguist assistant to 
Council President Howard L. Roach. 


the Counc) 
U. S. exhibit 


vy bean produc S 


president 


isplay showed German 
what the 
what is derived from it 
these derivatives are used in edible 
products. It included a display of 


} . alar ;] in - e . } 
beans; salad oil in cans and bo 


ttle 
meal and protein made from soy- 
beans, and a display of end products 
including soybread, sardines and 
tuna packed in soybean oil, marga- 
rine, shortening, salad oil, sausage 
extenders, candy 
crackers and canned products 


bars, soy sauce, 


Building Solvent 


Plant in Carolina 
THE NEWLY FORMED Selma Sov- 


bean Corp., Selma, N. C., will build 


solvent extraction processing plant 
to be ready for operation in the 
season, Floyd C. Price, Jr., presi- 
dent, has announced. A 100-ton 
derson unit will be installed 

plant will also be adaptable for 
processing of cottonseed, peanuts and 
other oil-bearing seeds 


Other officers of the corporation 
are A. L. Perry, first vice presid 
A. Z. Thompson, second vice 
dent, and R. G. Gurley, sec: 
treasurer and plant manage! 

The plant will be located on 
site on East Preston St. ex 
the Gurley Mill 


94 


ng Co. property. It will operate 24 


tension, adjacent to 


hours daily and is scheduled to go 


into operation in September or Ox 
1958. It will require approx 

mately 15 employees 

This will be the first 


North 


traction plant in 





NEW PRODUCTS and SERVI 


CLEANER. 


been announced by Dunbar Kapple, Inc., manufacturers 


A new, high-efficiency grain cleaner has 


the Vac-U-Vator pneumatic grain conveying machine 
The cleaner effectively removes cut kernels, dirt, dust, 
pellets and other foreign material from all types of 
grain during conveying operations 

The 98HD cleaner is recommended for use with the 
Vac-U-Vator when filling flat storage, track-loading and 

bins. It has also been used successfully to clean 

ip dirty grain before shipment 

The new cleaner is being offered only to present 
users and new purchasers of Vac-U-Vators 

For further information write Soybean Digest lla 
Hudson, Iowa 


FLAKING ROLLS. Hydraulic positioning for flaking 
rolls is a proven hydraulic system for applying, measur 
ing and controlling flaking pressure offered by Albert 
Lea Engineering Co 

It improves extraction and uniformity of flakes by 
precision pressure control and extreme ease of adjust- 
ments. Eliminates wear and tear on rolls and mill caused 


by rolls running together without feed. When feed stops, 
pressure can be released manually by touching a lever, 
or automatically with a solonoid valve. 

For detailed information, write Soybean Digest lle, 
Hudson, Iowa 


LEVEL CONTROL. The Bin-Dicator Co. has an 
nounced important engineering changes in the Roto-Bin 
Dicator, bulk material level control device. 

The improvements were made to permit the use of 
this equipment where severe, or rugged operating con- 
ditions may exist, such as vibration and high stresses on 
the paddle and shaft assembly. 

The Roto-Bin-Dicator has a 
slowly rotating paddle, mounted on 
a flexible shaft. This projects into 
the bin and is driven by a small 
motor mounted in a housing out- 
side the bin. 

Installation is simple, requiring 
only a hole in the bin wall to admit 
the paddle, attachment of a steel 
plate with six screws and connec- 
tion to a power source. 

The improved Roto-Bin-Dicator 
is equipped with a redesigned low 

torque motor and gear reduction unit, as well as an im- 
proved mounting arrangement. 

For a copy of Bulletin 8C giving details on the im- 
proved Roto-Bin-Dicator, write Soybean Digest llc, 
Hudson, Iowa 





Association member. . . 





Know-how, unlimited service, and fair, honest treatment for 


buyer and seller—these are the distinguishing marks of the 


National Fats & Oils Brokers Association 


... YOb, 


Some are 
Better... 
than others! 
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The new C.A.E. Halross Moisture 
Tester leads the field in accuracy 


—speed—cost. 














A. T. FERRELL & CO. 
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Clipper Cleaners—A Safe Investment 


either of two CL, 
will make you more profits 


Sell only cleaned beans—get top market for better grade 
Ship only clean beans—don't pay handling or freight costs on contamination 


Store only clean beans—don’t encourage spoilage by allowing dirt to block 
the aeration of your bins 


The extra profits and savings from these three points 


alone will pay for your new equipment in a short time 


Heavy Super-Duty Clipper Elevators are available in Metal Boot, Head and 
Legging construction—any height and capacity. 


Our engineers are constantly at your service 


All Clippers are made up after order is placed. You can 


avoid delivery delay by calling Saginaw 2-5191 collect 
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Penola’s staff of experts is always glad to lend an expert hand in the 

application of Penola Hexane to your processing problems. Penola Hexane’s low 
vapor pressure and narrow boiling range are your guarantee of efficient 

solvent recovery and maximum yield. Whenever you buy Hexane, 


remember to specify Penola for: 


PURIT Y— Penola Hexane is laboratory tested for absolute purity. 


This is your guarantee of efficient. economical processing. 


FAST DELIVERY — Penola’s many storage points and excellent 
shipping facilities assure immediate availability and fast 


delivery to your lab or plant. 


Penola Oil Company Yew York + Detroit + Chicago 
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LATE REPORTS 


PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by the Bureau 

of the Census for August and September. 

Primary products at crude oil mill locations: Production, shipments and 
transfers, and stock, September 1957-August 1957 


All figures in short tons of 2,000 pounds except those for linters which 
are in running bales) 





Shipments and Stocks end 

Production transfers of month 

Sep- Au- Sep- Au- Sept Aug 

tember oust tember gust 30, 31, 

Products 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 

Coubeunrn 

cake and mea 74D 556 4,729 93,62 
Flou 8,938 10,728 8,950 11,105 1,607 1,619 
Lecithin 25 1,353 NA NA) 1,494 620 


NA—Not ava 


Soybeans: Net receipts, crushings, and stocks at oil milis, by states, 
September 1957-August 1957 


(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Net receipts Crushed Stocks 
at mills or used at mills 
Sep- Au- Sep- Au- Sept. Aug. 
tember gust tember gust 30, 31, 
1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 
us 475,122 585,291 667,362 761,601 191,107 383,347 
Illinoi 220,181 234,754 256,605 286,096 75,171 111,595 
Indiana 51,552 93,640 83,231 86,822 16,316 47,995 
lowa 65,612 96,432 112,553 132,331 28,806 75,747 
Kansas (1) (1) (*) (1) (1) (1) 
Kentucky 1) (1) (4) 20,110 (1) (1) 
Minnesota . 27,452 38,473 45,238 56,303 6,384 24,170 
Missouri . 21,148 (1) 32,753 26,925 16,488 28,093 
Nebraska (1) (4) (1) (@) (4) () 
North Carolina (1) (@) 1) Qi (1) (2 
Ohio . . 26,598 31,682 47,330 60,717 10,817 31,549 
Texas . is (*) (1) . (1) (1) 7 
All other 62,579 90,310 89,652 92,297 37,125 64,198 


1 Included in “All other’’ to avoid disclosure of figures for individual 
companies. 


Soybean products: Production and stocks at oil mill locations, by states, 
September 1957-August 1957 


Crude oil Cake and meal 
(thousands of pounds) (tons) 
Production Stocks Production Stocks 
Sep- Au- Sept. Aug. Sep- Au- Sept. Aug. 
tember gust 30 St, tember gust 30 


, , 31, 

1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 
U.S 244,415 276,614 106,577 102,702 517,491 604,175 54,729 93,627 
I 96,132 105,711 41,127 35,592 190,964 220,745 15,667 41,069 


Ind 30,262 31,744 17,977 11,033 66,116 70,312 8,335 5,278 
lowa 41,286 48,048 15,244 16,961 92,877 109,413 6,928 15,135 
Kansas (1) (4) (1) (i (4) (1) (1) (4) 
Ky : (1) 7,395 1,068 1,047 (4) 15,877 1,575 (*) 
Minn 16,194 18,158 16,316 18,459 32,965 42,670 2,690 2,911 
Missouri 12,302 9,757 2,299 1,152 27,248 22,162 3,433 1,978 
Nebr (1) (1) Q (1) (4) (1) (1) (*) 
N. C (1) (1) 1) (1) (1) 564 643 
Ohic 16,921 21,954 5,228 5,720 38,523 49,667 4,479 3,974 
Texas 1 1) (1) (1) (@) 
All other 31,318 33,847 7,318 12,738 68,798 73,329 11,058 22,639 
1included in “All other’ to avoid disclosure of figures for individual 


companies 









STOCKS. 
positions on Oct. 1, are estimated at 9.9 million bushels, 
by Agricultural Marketing Service. This compares with 
only 3.7 million bushels on hand a year ago and is more 
than double the Oct. 1 average. 


Soybean carryover stocks in all storage 


From an estimated supply of 459.6 million bushels 
(carryover Oct. 1, 1956 of 3.7 million plus 1956 prelimi- 
nary production of 455.9 million bushels) a disappear- 
ance of about 450 million bushels is indicated for the 
crop year by the Oct. 1 stocks. 

Actual disappearance for the period includes about 

; 


316 million bushels processed for oil, around 85 million 


bushels exported, and seed, feed, losses, etc.; of about 
33 million bushels. In addition, processings and exports 
during September 1956 of perhaps 12 million bushels 
from the 1956 crop should also be included. This indi- 
cates a difference of only about 1%, thus no major re- 
vision in the 1956 crop production appears likely. 

Due to the late crop and generally ample supplies, 
relatively few 1957 crop soybeans were processed in 
September 1957. 


Stocks of soybeans, Oct. 1, 1957 with comparisons 
(in thousand bushels) 


Oct. 1 Av. Oct. 1 July 1 Oct. 1 

1946-55 1956 1957 1957 

On Farms ! 2,464 1,995 36,805 3,657 
Terminals 2 . 746 369 5,583 3,539 
Commodity Credit Corp. 3 . 166 0 74 0 
Processing Plants 5 ............... 834 291 18,724 1,493 
Int. Mills, Elev. & Whses.? 4 555 1,076 26,109 1,241 
TOT ccaccsusraseans ee 3,731 87,295 9,930 


1 Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board. 2 Commercial stocks reported 
by Grain Division, AMS, at 45 Terminal cities. 2 Owned by CCC and 
stored in bins or other storages owned or controlled by CCC; other 
CCC-owned grain is included in the estimates by positions. 4 All off- 
farm storages not otherwise designated, including merchant mills 
> Firms reporting crushings and stocks of soybeans to the Bureau of 
the Census 











Off-farm Total 2 
total ! all positions 
October 1 October 1 
1956 1957 1956 1957 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
= hol b hol * hol “ hol. 
Dhio 166 322 
Indiana 58 396 277 1,178 
Ilinois 284 2,088 782 2,763 
Minnesota 302 397 522 1,185 
lowa 25 970 687 1,275 
Missouri 69 90 169 286 
Kansas 10 27 rer 
North Carolina a 12 176 37 310 
Jnallocated and others* 67¢ 1,990 1,230 2,611 
U. S 2 1,736 6,273 3,731 9,930 


*“ Other States and unailocated—to avoid disclosing individual opera- 
tion 1 Includes stocks at Interior Mills, Elevators and Warehouses, 


nmercial stocks reported by Grain Division, AMS oat terminals, and 
those owned by Commodity Credit Corporation which are in bins and 
other storages under CCC control. 2 Off-farm total plus farm stocks 








113 S. Court Ave. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Jackson 7-1603 
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DAILY MARKET PRICES 
No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 
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October Markets 


SOYBEANS made a slight gain in October and soybean 
oil advanced %¢ despite the government’s Oct. 1 fore- 
cast of a record breaking 1957 crop. Meal lost $3 dur- 
ing the month 











The USDA report raising its estimate on the 1957 
soybean crop another 28.3 million bushels to an alltime 
high of almost 490 million bushels was of most impor- 
tance for the long run, if the report is borne out by 
later estimates. 

With an apparent supply for the year of almost 500 
million bushels, it appeared that another big export 
program will be needed to avoid a burdensome carry- 
over into the next crop year. 

Important offsetting factors that tended to strengthen 
the markets were: 

i—Heavy storage on the part of farmers with a 
fairly light country movement to market during October 

2—Rains that delayed soybean and cotton harvests 
and made for poorer quality crops, especially cotton. 

The fact that there was a low carryover of 1956 
crop soybeans—less than 10 million bushels—and low 
stocks of edible oils and fats, also helped to bolster the 
market. 

Also helping to strengthen the markets were: 

1—The government’s report that the cotton crop is 
smaller than expected. 

2—Reports that a sizable government export pro- 
gram is in the making, and that announcements of forth- 
coming exports under P. L. 480 will be out soon and 
will include Turkey, Italy and Spain. 

A bearish factor was reports that processors have 
been able to obtain sufficient supplies for needs in early 
months. 


30 


TRENDS AT A GLANCE (Weekly 
No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 
Oct. Nov. 2 5 tb. Mar. Apr. May June _ 


per bu. 


= 


Bulk Soybean Oil Meal, Decatur 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Dollar 


per ton 
ee 


Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 
I 


50+ 1957-58 
b. 





Crude Soybean Oil, Tankcars 


. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mor. Apr. May June July Aug _Sepr. 
| | 


‘ 


Weakness in the meal market was a reflection of 
1 offerings and slow demand. 


plentiful 

BYPRODUCTS. The price of soybean fatty acids de- 
clined from 1534¢ per pound to 15%4¢ during October 
Acid soybean soap stock delivered Midwest declined 
from 64¢ to 6¢ per pound, and raw soybean soap stock 
remained at 25s¢ per pound. 





1956 AND 1957 SOYBEAN CROPS 
1956-57 1955-56 


Soybeans crushed 


Oct. 1-Sept. 30 315,940,000 bu 


1957-58 


282,126,000 bu 
1956-57 


Total soybeans inspected 
for overseas shipment 
including lake ship- 
ments to Canada 


Oct. 1-25 











Cents 
per ib 


Crude 
2-Soybean Oil* 


| Tenkears 


| Detlors 
“ + Soybeans 
No. 2 Yellow 


Chicoge 
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SERVING THE SOYBEAN INDUSTRY SINCE 1935 


EIGHT 


Modern, Convenient 
Chemical Laboratories 


to Serve You 


Chicago, Illinois 
9 So. Clinton St. Bldg. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
1514 High St. 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Wilson, Arkansas 
Cairo, Illinois 
Blytheville, Arkansas 


Clarksdale, Mississippi 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 
Official Chemists for National Soybean Processors Association 
Main Offices: 265 South Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Specializing in Soybean Oils — Cake — Meals — Feeds 


“Over a million samples analyzed since 1935.” 
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sociate professor of agronomy at the 
University of Illinois 

M. B. Russell, 
my department, made the announce 
ment. At Hadley will be 


pending the major part of his time 


head of the agrono- 


Illinois 


in soybean genetics and breeding 
work. 

Hadley attended State 
Normal University for 2 years and 
then transferred to the University of 
received his B.S 

degree. He received his M.S. from 
Texas A. & M. College and his Ph.D 
E. L. Metcalf from Illinois in 1951 

Since 1946 he has been 

netics and doing research 
sorghums at Texas A. & M 

At Illinois Hadley will fill the post 
that has since C. M 


Woodworth retired last vear. 


llinois 


Illinois, where he 


teaching 
with 


land Oil and 


ident, R. J. Brown 


been vacant 

Brown 
execullve 
firm. T. M 


president, 


Hears Overseas Firm 
In a 


D , 
Drown, 


joint statement by John T 


and Marc B. Rojt 
vice president, it has 


newly created post 


board. E. L. Met- 


presla 
man, executive 
t been announced that Herbert H 


ice presid 


compan\ 


loom, formerly president of Massey 
United 


bee n 


has been associatec arris-Ferguson, Ine. in the 
Brown Co. for many States, has 
idely know 


Mr. Metc: 


elected president 
of J. I. Case Inter- 
national, S. A., a 
newly organized 
wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the par- 
ent company. 
Bloom’s appoint 
ment as head of 
J. I. Case Interna- 
tional constitutes a 


UI Agronomy Prof Herbert H. Bloom <4 45 move on the 


Henry Hadley, a native of part of the Case Co. toward world- 


ston County, has been appointed < wide operations and the establish- 





ment of overseas manufacturing 
plants in Europe, South America and 
elsewhere 

Bloom’s field 


from his background with 


experience in this 
stems 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson whose com- 
bined global operations are one of 
the most extensive in the farm 
equipment industry. 

In his new position with Case In- 
ternational, in addition to directing 
overseas operations, Bloom will also 
supervise Case’s further expansion 


in Canada 


ADM Appointment 


Appointment of Richard K. Davies 
as manager of soybean purchasing 
for Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, was announced by A.C 
Hoehne, vice president and manager 
of ADM’s soybean division 

In this position, 

Davies will direct 
all of the 


pany’s soybean 


com- 
buying, formerly 
the responsibility 
of the late Forrest 
ADM 
vice president who 
died Sept. 10. 
Davies 
ADM'’s 
accounting depart- 
ment in 1930 and he was in charge 
1945, when he 
soybean buyet 


E 3enson, 


joined 


soybean 
Richard K. Davies 


of that section until 
became assistant 
Davies is a member of the crop im- 
provement council of the National 
Soybean Processors Association and 
of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
and serves on the Exchange’s coarse 
committee. 


grain grades 











YOU MAKE MORE PROFIT 























You get more beans, more hay, and 
higher protein content with KALO 
than with ordinary inoculation. pct hagaten 
TWX 623 





NELLIS 


FEED COMPANY 
of Soybean Oil Meal 


4910 Board of Trade Building 


Brokers 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Striking Label 


High-style treatment has resulted 
in a strikingly modern new foil label 
for Kalo Legume pro 
duced by Kalo Inoculator Co. 

Kalo’s new 


‘af design in 


Inoculants 


foil label feature a 


gleaming metalli« 
colors of gree 
gold and white o1 
an orange back 
ground 

The tri 


petal and 


, LEGUME 
inoculation duced size log 
type are 


back of the 


repeated 
on the 
can for fast brand 
indentification 


+ 


truction t 


An unusual feat 
A laver of free 


lines the 


con ure 
foil with 
sealed lap 
specially made can 
the activity 
bacteria by 
keeping a1 


phere 


Oil Sales Manage 
APPOINTMENT of Delmar I 
Rentshler as refined oil sales man- 
ager of the A. E. Staley Manufactur- 
ing Co. has been announced by E. L 
Decatur, I 


soybean division 


Rhodes, manager of the 
concern’s 
The 
Nov. ] 
Rentshlez 
fined oll 


appointment was. effective 
Staley’s re 

sales or- 

ith 

dis- 


ganization w 
branch office 
tribution points at 
Philadelphia, New 
York, 

Chicago 
Francisco, 


Cle veland. 
San 
and 


and 


broker representa- 
tives in other areas 
the 


va Xf 


D. F. Rentshler 


throughout 

country 
Rentshler joined 

Staley’s as a research chemist in 

1946. He succeeds Harold Lents, 


became manager 


who 
sales 


assistant 


the crude oil department 


The office 
formerly operated at Des Moines by 
Cargill, Inc., has been 1 to Fort 
Dodge, has an 


nounced.  H. 


grain merchandising 
move 
Iowa, the 
Robert 


president in charge of Cargill’s grain 


company 
Diercks, vice 
the change was made 
office 
the company’s vegetable oil division, 
Central Ave., Fort 


division, said 


to consolidate facilities with 
located at 5 
Dodge 
Arnold W 
the 


Klemme, 
Missouri 


assistant dl 


rector of Agricultural 
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Experiment Station 


ed as leader 


Missouri personnel 


group 


) 


2-yeal ith 1 


contract Wl 


The Unive! 


‘ " ] } ql Ti? 
agricultural 1n 1\ 


of India 


cnnical 


Dowd | 
ed district manage! 
Sales Co. and has ope 
6305 Brookside 
13, Mo. The 
control and bulk 
equipment manul 
Co. of Minneapolis 

Shanzer 


ust ann¢ u 


inced 
new model 30 drier 
Spencer Kellogg & 
Bellevue, Ohio 


Chase Bag Co. | 


since 1937, ha 


utions 


Manufacturing Co. 


1e com 


nave Deer ann 
Soya Co., Inc., 
McMillen Feed 


nea Oltl 


George N 
Cornell as director of a newly cre 
ited operations research department 
it the A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co., Decatur, Ill... has been an- 
nour 1. The new group will apply 


Inland Forwarding, Inc., anno 
opentr of a branch off 


Dp 
puliain 


the IMPROVED more ACCURATE way! 
with the 


NEW SEEDBURO . 


—~~ 


Steinlitg 
i 


model 500 RC 
MOISTURE TESTER 


25 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
HAVE MADE THESE 
FEATURES POSSIBLE 


NEW ROUND FUNNEL — 
handies larger (250 
gram) sample — espe- 
cially designed for 
whole grains—automatic 
funnel reset 


EASY-TO-READ, built-in, 
* eye-level thermometer 


LARGE 9 INCH METER 

* gives automatic reading 
-+.f0 button to push, 
or dials to adjust. One 
scale for all moisture 
ranges 


NEW EASE OF OPERA- 
TION AND SPEED—bal- 
ance tester and there- 
after all that is neces- 
sary is to drop sample 
into test cell and ob- 
tain automatic meter 
reading at that time 


ec or— 


‘*See your Seedburo Representative” 


DEED TRADE REPORTING B 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept. SD11, 618 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill 





WASHINGTON DIGEST 


Plan Good Volume of Export Shipments 


ENOUGH MONEY and energy is be- 


ing put 


port program this 


spectable 


year 


behind the fats and oils ex 


that a re- 


volume of shipments is in 


prospect during the coming market- 


Ing season even 
equal 


closed 


if the total 


the peak of the year 


doesn’t 
just 


Export agreements under the Pub- 


} 


lic Law 480 


program 


for the new 


season were scheduled to begin com- 
from the Department of Agricul 


early 


There was no official indication of 


the 480 
However, 


what 
come to 
that 


as high as 


the amount 
the 


program 
It 
would 
approximately 


in November 


f 


total might 


was estimated 


least 
560 


run at 


million pounds shipped via this pro- 


last season 


two-fifths of 


gram 
Ove! 
shipments 
million pounds. 


estimated 


This amounted to 
total 


at about 


edible 


The emphasis is to be on edibie oil 


shipments under the 


80 program; in 


other words, on the price-supported 


crops 


The policy does not rule 


or other 
countries 


them will 


animal fat 
prefer them 
arrangements 


soybeans and cottonseed 


out lard 
shipments. If 
and some of 


can be 


worked out, a top official said. 


P. L. 480 


agreements 


are to be 


firmed up as rapidly as possible. The 


plan is to get 
down for 


periods, so long 


specific sales 


walts 


nailed 


delivery within specified 


and deferral 


of shipments can be avoided. This, at 
least, is a goal. 

It’s generally agreed that fats and 
oils shipments this season won't be 
quite as large as the big total of last 
year. However, officials are not mak- 
ing apologies for current prospects. 

The with Spain again 
will be one of the big ones under the 

80 program. Close to 100,000 metric 
tons are expected in a first alloca- 
tion to Spain, with the possibility 
of another 100,000 metric tons later. 

A program under way 
looking to the time when Spain could 
stockpile United States’ 
oils to be blended with olive oil as 
a means of stabilizing supply 

The Spanish olive crop is 
mated tentatively at around 350,000 
to 375,000 metric 
year. It is difficult to obtain a good 
estimate of the crop this early, how- 


agreement 


has been 


vegetable 


estl- 


tons—not a big 


Sever. 

Normally Spain is a deficit oil pro- 
ducing country. If a stock-pile of 
olive oil could be built up to be used 
as a blend with imported oils, a 
more stable supply could be assured. 

Whether Spain will be in a posi- 
tion to stockpile olive oil this year 
for later blending is not indicated 
officially. Some officials, off the 
record, doubt it. 

Yugoslavia will be a bigger cus- 
tomer of the U. S. for fats and oils in 
the coming season than last year—if 
relations between the two countries 
do not deteriorate 


First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 


(1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleaner... permits 
high speeds. 

(2) Scientifically formed tip 
aids in greater cup capacity. 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 
gives better cup balance... 
saves belting. 

(4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
ends permit greater load 
capacity without "slopping.” 


Your jobber has them, or 
write B. |. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


CALUMET 
CUPS 


By PORTER M. HEDGE 
Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 


Italy has a big olive oil crop and 
has holdover oil not yet 
taken from last season’s allocations. 
Though Italy is not likely to be in 
our market this she is not 
ruled out entirely. 

Turkey is reported to be wanting 
a good-sized quantity of our cotton- 
seed oil. She will be a much bigger 
customer this season than last, of- 
ficials indicate. 


some 


year, 


Soybeans Surplus Crop 

For the first 
considered a surplus crop, in so far 
as price suppo-t operations are con- 


time soybeans are 


cerned. 

USDA has added soybeans to the 
list of crops designated as surplus 
on lands leased from government 
agencies. No crops obtaining price 
support, and designated as surplus, 
can be grown on lands under Fed- 
eral lease. 

Because of supply of 
the 


large 
soybeans, will be 
chief beneficiary under the 480 pro 
gram this season. 

Is there a chance that soybeans 
will be put on the P. L. 480 list? 
There has been some talk of this in 
Washington. It is not likely that 
soybeans would be put on the list 
now, but this shouldn’t be ruled out 
if Commodity Credit Corp. takes 
over a large volume of beans next 
summer. 

The tentative estimate is that CCC 
might have to take as many as 30 
to 40 million bushels. 

Another plan advanced by the 
crushers is for USDA to have an oil 
buying program to take care of any 
surplus. Oil so purchased could be 
used in foreign relief programs. So 
far there is no official enthusiasm 
for the plan. 


Price Outlook 

USDA has this to say concerning 
the outlook for soybean and soybean 
oil prices: 

“Soybean farm prices during most 
of the 1957 harvesting season prob- 


the 
soybean oil 
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SORRY HREM a a 


ably will average near the national 
support level of the $2.09 per bushel 
The size of foreign crops ... for 
which reliable estimates will not be 
available until late 1957 or early 
1958 are likely to have considerable 
influence on U. S 
later in the season. 


soybean prices 
“Soybean oil prices during the 
heavy October-December 1957 mar- 
keting period are likely to average 
somewhat lower than a year earlier 
Some helped to 
strengthen prices a year earlier are 


factors that 


not operating this year. In the fall of 
the 1956 season when supplies were 
tight, demand increased because of a 
backlog of unfilled P. L. 480 orders 
and the blockage of the Suez Canal 

“On the other hand, there will be 
some factors that will tend to 
strengthen the early season demand 
for soybean oil, though probably not 
as much as a year earlier 

“In October-December domestic 
users may have to replenish stocks 
reduced earlier. Purchases for ex- 
port under P. L. 480 may be substan- 
tial. Furthermore, supplies of com- 
petitive cottonseed oil are expected 
to be somewhat smaller, making 
bean oil prices relatively more at- 
tractive for use in end products.” 


Research Study 

A 2-year research study pointed at 
determining what the factors are 
which cause management to use one 
oil or fat in preference to another 
has been launched by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the Re- 
search-Marketing program. 

The study will be conducted by 
the Washington University School 
of Business and Public Administra 
tion in St. Louis, Mo., for USDA. It 
is a 2-year project for which ap- 
proximately $24,000 have been al- 
located. It is one of many recom- 
mended by USDA’s oilseeds and pea- 
nut advisory committee 

Object of the study is to find out 
what happens in the movement of 
oils from the first processing to end 
user, and in particular what causes 
a firm to choose between the major 
edible oils and between oils and ani- 
mal fats when one oil or one fat 
would be as good as another. 

Among the factors to be investi- 
gated are: The influence of price 
support on use of fats and oils, as 
well as influence of price, trans- 
portation distances and charges, ex- 
ports, etc. 

Why inequities have been built 
up in storage of fats and oils. At 
what prices does an interchange be- 
tween fats and oils take place. Why 
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does cottonseed oil or soybean oil, 
for example, go into margarine du1 
ing a certain period as against anl- 
mal fats and at what price 

Trends in the level of consumption 
also will be studied. The work is to 
William 
Emory, professor of marketing at the 


University 


be under direction of 


Former ASA Board 
Member Passes 
HENRY I. COHN, a leading soybean 


producer and operator of large-scale 
farming projects in three states, died 
of pneumonia and complications at a 


Palm Beach, Fla., hospital Sept. 29 
He was 63. Burial was at St. Louis, 
Mo 


Mr. Cohn was a member of the 


board of directors of the American 





Soybean Associa 


tion in 1949-52 and 
very active in the 
affairs of the As- 
sociation during 
that period 

He was best 
known to soybean 
people for his de- 
velopment and op 
eration of the 
10,000-acre Valley 
Farms (the for- 
mer Fairbanks Ranch) on the Ilhi- 
nois River and the 3,000-acre Cypress 
Land Farms in southeastern Mis- 
3etween 3,000 to 3,500 acres 


H. 1. Cohn 


sourl 
of soybeans have been grown annu- 


} 


ally on the two farms 
Since 1951 he had been interested 
in the huge 65,000-acre Indian Trail 


Ranch at Palm Beach, Fla 


- MARKET STREET - 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST to use MARKET STREET for 
their classified advertising. If you have processing machinery, laboratory equip 
ment, soybean seed, or other items of interest to the industry, advertise them here. 


Rate 10¢ per word per issue. Minimum insertion $2.00. 


FOR SALE: TWO MODEL 46 
Sprout Waldron Simplex Pellet 
mills. Good condition. 50 HP and 
60 HP, 25 cycle motors available 
Coop. G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., P. O 
30x 973, Buffalo 5, N. Y 

FOR SALE—NEW OR USED 80600E 
or 806000H sewing machine heads, 
Whizzer conveyors, bagging scales 
and bins. Write Winborn, Wil- 
liamsburg, Iowa. 

USED MOISTURE TESTERS. WE 
have all types of used electric 
moisture testers at reasonable 
prices. Send for free catalog on 
grain testing and handling equip- 
ment. Burrows Equipment Co., 
1316-D Sherman Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. 

FOR YOUR STORAGE PROBLEMS 

steel grain bins still available, 
some 18 ft. x 16 ft. 3,300 bu. bins, 
and 21 ft. x 16 ft. 4,400 bu. bins at 
prices. Also’ smaller 
farm sizes for resale. For particu 
lars, write Midwest Steel Products 
Co., 121B Railway Exchange Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 

FOR SALE ANDERSON AND 

French expellers, 


attractive 


cookers, driers, 
5-high 48-inch crushing rolls, 36- 
inch attrition mills, sewing ma- 
chines, hammermills, cracking 
rolls, filter presses. Ray L. Jones, 
2222 Oakview Drive, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

USED VAC-U-VATORS— REBUILT 
and factory-guaranteed. Contact 
Dunbar-Kapple, Inc., Vac-U-Vator 
Div., Box 361, Batavia, Ill. Phone 
Batavia 5-400 


WANTED: FLAKING AND CRACK- 
ing rolls, meal coolers and driers 
and rollermills. Soybean Digest, 
Box 319-J, Hudson, lowa 

FOR SALE—USED AND FACTORY 
rebuilt Steinlites. Reasonable 
Phone Wheaton 8-7474 or write 
Douglas L. Mains Co., Box 509, 
Wheaton, III. 

FOR SALE—SEEDBURO STEIN- 
lite grain moisture tester, factory 
rebuilt, one year guarantee. Ex- 
clusive distributors Seedburo 
Equipment Co., 618 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 

FOR SALE — ONE (COMPLETELY 
reconditioned) Allis single stand 

flaking mill; 

and drive, 

babbit bearings, $2,500 fob Chi- 

(completely 

tioned) Allis double stand rolle1 


25 hp motor (new) 
15-in. x 30-in. rolls, 


cago. One recondi- 


mill; 9-in. x 24-in. rolls and com- 

plete with motor and V-belt drive; 
price includes one extra set of 
four rolls, all eight rolls ground 
and corrugated to your specifica- 
tions, $2,500 f.o.b. Chicago. Soy- 
bean Digest, Box 319-M, Hudson, 
Iowa. 

WANTED: EXPERIENCED OPER- 
ator, superintendent, for solvent 
soybean processing plant. Contact 
R. G. Gurley, Selma Soybean 
Corp., Selma, N. C 

WANTED—TWO HULLERS WITH 
shakers, Bauer or similar. Advise 
make, model, size, condition, price 
Also 36 ft. bucket elevator. Soy- 
bean Digest, Box 319-S, Hudson, 
Iowa 
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IN THE MARKETS 


: Soybean crushings in Canada, crop years 1946-47 to 1956-57 
FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for July and Au 


Quantity Oil Oil meal 
t 1957. Reported by Bureau of the Census (1,000 lbs.) — produced = 
u. ons 


Factory production and consumption, and factory and warehouse stocks, 46-4 2,277,304 22,723,20 52,596 
947-48 3( 743 d 12 04 E 343 
August 1957-July 1957 948-49 3 183] 3 63 y in 2 
Factory Factory Factory and 4 4958 7¢ : , 16 
production consumption warehouse stocks 5 393 274 12 . 3Q) 174 943 
August July August July Aug. 31, July 31, 5 , 10 7.2969 . 
1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 ¢ ”' 95 


16,845 


336 
2€ 


mit Fron minion Bureau of Stat ttawa 


EXPORTS. Preliminary data on U. S. exports of soy 
beans and soybean oil for August 1957, with comparative 
data for August 1956 and cumulative totals through Au- 
gust for the marketing years 1955-56 and 1956-57, re 
ported by Foreign Agricultural Service, U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture 
August October-August 
1957 1955-56 1956-57 


é Q 64 603 28 8 RR 


Unit 1956 
Factory consumption of vegetable oils, by uses, during August 1957 70)R ¢ 


Edible products Inedible products 
Lubri- 
Paint cants 
Short- Mar- Other and and Other 
ening garine edible var- simi- ined- 
nish lar ible? 
oils? 


88 299.143 6.467 


Total grain vessel clearance of soybeans from the 
Port of New Orleans in September was 3,368,000 bushels 
compared with 1,506,000 bushels for September 1956, 
according to the New Orleans Board of Trade. 


Soybeans: Inspections for overseas export by coastal areas and country 
of destination, September 1957 (1,000 bu. 


Soybeans Soybeans 
Atlantic Triest 


Lake Ports 
Consumption of fats and oils in fat splitting (1,000 Ibs. 
1957 1956 
Jan.- Jan.- 
August August 
Cumu- Cumu- 
August July lative August lative 


7 89 











A Sales Record of More Than 


15 MILLION 
SUPERIOR 


‘aaa TANK TRUCK 
SOYBEAN OIL HAULING 
OUR SPECIALTY 


Hopper trucks for bulk soybean oil meal. 


“Elevator Cups, 1s Our Business, Not A STILLPASS TRANSIT CO. 


CONTRACT HAULERS 
K 1 WILLIS CORPORATION Inter and Intra State Tank Truck Operators . Edible Oils 


a 4967 Spring Grove Avenue Mulberry 1-6102—1-6103 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS Cincinnati 32, Ohio If no answer call Grandview 1-5529 





For Better Results—Longer Life—More 
Capacity 
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GRAIN 
RECEIVING 
GARNER 


4 Cut-a-way drawing shows Shan 
narrow screen column desigr 
grain is r so 

drying uniformity and tremenc 

the grain is 
no obstruction to either grain 
drying and cooling 
operators inspection 


near warm @a 


completely contair 


DRIER = 
SECTION 


Shanzer installations can readily 


fitted to specific plant requiremer 
are die-punched for true erection 
interchange. Enclosures are of 
design 


stered as to customer 


modular 


Every installation is permanen 


parts and specia 
fications for fast, accurate, service atten 


COOLER 
SECTION 





VARIABLE SPEED DISCHARGE 


WHY YOU GET MORE FOR YOUR 
DRIER DOLLAR WITH A SHANZER 


On the job performance value and com- lower maintenance 1 
pany service are often cited by elevator 
owners and for 
their overwhelming preference of 
Shanzer drying units 
Behind this loyalty is 
quarter-century policy of specialization 
in the manufacture of quality grain dry- 
ing equipment. Owners know that a 


Shanzer unit means more uniform dry- 


Ing, ane 


¢ 


cost, trouble-free performance 


Operators as standing operating satety 


Shanzer’s 


reasons 
competition does 


Shanzer 


severest 
in fact come trom other 


decade o1 


units, 


Shanzer’s some a two decades “new,” 


which are still delivering top economy 
with a Shanzer 
youll agree 


a Shanzer 


and performance. Talk 


owner, see the difference, ; 


the value buy in driers is 











By 


ali 


Fast processing and shipment of your order is another result of Shanzer 


drier specialization. Fully stocked inventories mean there's no delay in 


shipment, with the needed unit on the way in most cases within 24 hours! 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers of Stationary and Portable Grain 


qq 


Driers, Bucket Elevators, Conveyors and Manlift Elevators 


85 Bluxome Street * San Francisco 7, California * Phone SUtter 1-5200 
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Complete planning assistance on such things as 


drier lo flow problems and special han 


as saved thousands of dollars 


Shanzer's 
staffed 


y Nstances 


ry experience ind f 


ully 


neering department 


your cal 


Specialized manufacturing methods and equip 


ment assure the highest quality obtainable in 


grain drying machinery. Every part must pass 


a rigid double check before final clear 


and ins 


ance 


rance records show Shanzer driers to 


have the finest safety rating in the industry 


Sh aNTeR 


j 

Send for Free Folder ORAS \ 
ee «ORIERS 
oe 


giving full details 





Soybeans: Inspections for overseas export by ports and country of 
destination October 1956-September 1957 (1,000 bu. 

Coun- 

try of Phila- Bal- New Total 

desti- del- ti- Nor- Or- Mo- Port Lake Other 1956- 1955- 

nation phia more folk leans bile Allen ports ports 57 56 


480 AUTHORIZATIONS. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has announced the status of fats and oils 
purchase authorizations issued to countries which have 
entered into agreements with the United States under 
Title I of Public Law 480. 

Through Sept. 23, 1957, 62 authorizations were issued 
for fats and oils totaling about $276 million (including 
some ocean transportation costs). The breakdown by 
commodities is as follows: cottonseed oil and/or soybean 
oil, $181 million; cottonseed oil and/or soybean oil and/or 
lard, $48 million; lard, $30 million; and other fats and 
oils, $18 million 

Active purchase authorizations under which pur 
chases had not been completed as of Sept. 23, 1957, fol- 


1OW 


Contracting authorized 
through 


Amount 
authorized 
Million dollars 


Commodity and country PA No. 
Ccttonseed and/or soybean oil: 


if 


Linseed oil 


Average prices for soybeans received by 


PRICES. 


farmers, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service 


Average prices for soybeans as received by farmers, 
United States 1950 to date 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 
38 4 18 8 38 8 8 3185 18% 38 US 3 Av. 


29 y 3 298 286 9 24 


CCC SALES of 1957-crop soybeans, reported by USDA 
Commercial sales from Commodity Credit Corp. stocks, 
Dec. 27, 1956-Aug. 28, 1957 

Quantity Quantity 
domestic Value export Value 
23,911.7 53,052 244.1 555 





STOCKS ON FARMS. Stocks of old-crop soybeans on 
farms Oct. 1 are estimated at 3.7 million bushels by Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. This compares with about 
2 million bushels on farms a year ago and the 10-year 
Oct. 1 average of 2.5 million bushels. 

Disappearance from farms during the July-Septem- 
ber quarter amounted to 33.1 million bushels, the highest 
of record for the quarter and about six times larger than 
for the same quarter last year. July 1 farm stocks were 
relatively high and with an active demand for soybeans, 
farmers disposed of most of their supplies before the 
large 1957 crop was ready for market. Nearly two-thirds 
of the U. S. carryover farm stocks are in the three states 
of Indiana, Illinois and Minnesota. 


Old crop soybean stocks on farms Oct. 1 (1,000 bu.) 
Average Average 
State 1946-55 1956 1957 State 1946-55 1956 1957 
h Y 6 Md 23 16 44 
15 Va 20 29 
16 W. Va 
156 N.C 7 25 134 
782 ae 28 15 
675 Ga 21 
42 Fla 
26 Ky 2 6 
788 : 8 
305 § 
196 
108 
129 
17 
30 
34 : 2,464 1,995 


bushels 


STOCKS. Agricultural Marketing Service’s commer- 
cial grain stocks reports for close of business on Friday 
or Saturday preceding date of report (1,000 bu.) 
Oct. 1 Oct. 7 Oct. 15 Oct. 22 
U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at domestic markets 
Atlant Coast to 146 152 176 
sulf Coast ovo 699 470 1,141 
rthwestern and Upper Lake 39 66 612 1,492 
wer Lake 1,681 4,291 172 9,769 
East Central 44) Lae 2,062 2,430 
West Central 
uthwestern & Western 497 502 579 714 
tal current week 4,298 6,843 047 15,722 
year ag 7,081 11,442 945 19,835 
U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at Canadian markets 
urrent week 0 0 0 62 
year ago 0 31 217 
Total North American commercial soybean stocks 
irrent week 4,298 6,843 11,047 
r aq 7,081 11,473 17,162 
Primary receipts (1,000 bu.) of soybeans at important 
interior points for week ending: 
Sept. 27 Oct. 4 Oct. 11 Oct. 18 
742 1,804 3,890 3,184 
146 665 881 910 
123 393 891 389 
97 
7 58 444 309 
im 8 91 49 
85 242 225 
ee 19 21 
67 294 256 107 
119 454 400 309 
74 375 1,150 
1,184 
L391 4,316 8,298 6,653 
5,000 7,436 8,027 5,919 
soybean stocks 1,655 3,970 6,310 8,417 


INSPECTIONS. Soybeans inspected by grades and 
percent, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service.' 
Oct.-Sept. Oct.-Sept. September August September 
Grade 1955-56 1956-57 1956 1957 1957 2 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
bu. Pet. bu. Pct. bu. Pct. bu. . we. Bet. 
] 63,575. 21 56,561 18 7,241 21 4,619 4,240 30 
2 145,394 49 132,539 41 15,463 45 10,421 6,560 47 
3 61,095 20 69,196 22 7,303 22 5,891 2,072 15 
No. 4 23,065 8 40,986 13 3,423 10 2,833 858 6 
Sample 6,822 2 Vt to 6 717 2 736 312 2 
Total 299,951 100 317,057 100 34,147 100 24,500 100 14,042 100 
1 Carlot receipts have been converted to bushels on the basis that 1 
arlot equals 1,750 bushels. 2 Of the September 1957 receipts, 650 
bushels were Black, 1,750 Mixed and the remainder Yellow soybeans 
Inspections of soybeans in September included 4,408 bushels as cargo 
ts, 1,301,653 bushels as truck receipts, and the balance as carlot 
receipts. Based on reports of inspections by licensed grain inspectors 
at all markets 
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SOYBEAN DIGEST 








A solvent for every problem; that’s 
one of Amsco’s services — including 
Hexane, Heptane, Pentane, lsohexane, 
Isoheptane, and Petroleum Ethers. 
Amsco specializes in all petroleum 


solvents. 
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AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 
New York e Chicago e Los Angeles 





FAST...EFFICIENT... ECONOMICAL SEPARATION 
FOR GRAIN, SEEDS 


& ure Kk a a Yodo -y -) nr . The finest, high-capacity receiving separator for elevators, - mills, 


terminals, processing plants. 


2-Air Super fod [-¥- Val -1 a 15 sizes . . . 30 to 3,500 bu. per hour capacities. 


Provides the cleanest grains and seeds you've ever seen. 
DUPLEX 
AGITATOR MIXER 


Thorough, 3-screen cleaning assured by NEW Euxreka-Barbeau Eccentricless 
Drwe with the RIGHT speed, the PERFECT shaking motion to tail-off 
OAT CRIMPER large impurities. Light impurities quickly removed by powerful, low- 
speed, high volume fans at inlet and outlet suction legs. 
Eureka Super Cleaners are designed and engineered to in- 
crease YOUR handling capacity . . . reduce 
costs . .. save floor space .. . give years of 
dependable, economical service. Complete aw 


range of sizes and capacities SUPER - = 
FANER 
s 





lana : ue } Write for FREE Bulletin 180-B show 
AND GRADERS : é A ing complete line of Eureka cleaners 
‘ ' ASS specifications, and installation diagrams 
Co., INC. 
Sin 


"e 1856 


RECEIVING 
HORIZONTAL — SILVER CREEK, N. Y. n 
BATCH MIXER | 








